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One of the achievements of the New Left has been to link 
political struggle with the lived reality of capitalist oppres- 
sion. Blackburn argues, however, that in the absence of a 
more fully developed revolutionary theory, the New Left will 
be unable to go beyond its present limits. From the vantage 
point of a decade of New Left practice, he calls for an 
intensive re-reading of the teachings of Lenin, 
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In its program for the liberation of French Quebec, the FLO 
calls for a several pronged, graduated strategy. The document 
makes explicit that real independence can only be realized 
through a socialist revolution which must be waged from a 
mass-based popular movement; and that lasting independence 


is insured only when the fight for liberation is also a fight 
against imperialism. 
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Marge Piercy 
Why, if the movement is fighting for liberation from oppress- 
ion, has the oppression of women in the movement increased, 
== "пок declined, in the last two ye 
i of the je Piercy 
embodies, in microcosm, the very same chara cs re 
quired for “making it” in the “outside” world, such as male 
chauvinism, careerism, exploitation of the labor of others, 
y manipulation, etc. The preservation of male supremacy, in 
particular, is reflected in the movement, where women, 
s although doing all the shit work, are at the bottom of the 
4 totem pole. 
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In Western Germany, as in the United States, legal repression 
has joined the police and university administration is sup- 
pressing legal opposition. To prepare a defense, a Berlin SDS 
collective argues that it is necessary for the Left to develop a 
defensive long-term strategy, in which a permanent campaign 
against the courts is integrated with the struggle against 
capitalism. The discussion of strategy ranges from the need 
for active solidarity with comrades before, during and after 
the trial, to the importance of political work in prison. This 
article was first published in Neue Kritik, February, 1969. 
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Radical consciousness is not raised by exhortation, or by 
appealing to categories of ultimate radical truth, but by 
engaging people on the level of their specific needs and 
Specific oppressions. The New York collective argues that we 
are in a transitional, exploratory phase, where a flexible, 
sA. multi-focused approach is necessary for not only an under- 
standing of propaganda, but for understanding possibilities of 
—"revolutionary-agency. NL 
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from the belly 


With this issue, Leviathan takes another step out of Leviathan. We began life 
asa magazine of the movement; we are in the process of trying to become a 
magazine of the revolution. 

As a magazine of the movement, we saw our primary task as one of 
informing our readers—of analyzing the anatomy of the US imperialist whale 
and describing the various ways in which the movement was trying to rip that 
whale apart. We will continue to do these things: but what we are discovering— 
what all of us in the movement are discovering—is that there exists no 
automatic or easy transition between knowing what the movement is doing and 
knowing what the movement must do. We all define ourselves as “anti- 
imperialist, anti-racist, anti-capitalist” nowadays; but when it comes to deciding 
what these terms mean in practice, we find ourselves divided, confused, split. 
Most of us in the movement have always proceeded on the assumption that our 
current practice would naturally and inevitably point the way to our future 
strategy. What we are now discovering is that our future goals must also 
determine our current practice. 

In order to understand why this is so, we have only to look at what is 
happening within SDS. It is precisely because almost everyone in SDS was 
agreed on the need to transform SDS into a revolutionary youth movement 
that SDS is now riddled by factional controversy and in-fighting. So long as 
SDS remained essentially a movement of students in the elite colleges and 
universities, its strategy evolved easily and naturally out of its practice. Once 
SDS recognized the need to transcend its original base and. reach out to youth 
in the community colleges and high schools, in the factories and the streets, this 


strategy and new forms of struggle; and since this effort does not automatically 
arise out of the practice of the student movement within the elite colleges and 
universities, it has inevitably given rise to real and substantial political and 
re Perhaps not inevitable (and it is certainly. 
un n that these differences should have hardened into rigid and 
'dogmatic positions based upon a relatively limited practice; but even a 
dogmatic approach to the tasks before us is better than no approach at all. To 
attack one or another faction within SDS without presenting an alternative 
strategy for building a revolutionary youth movement (as certain movemént 
publications are now doing) is actually to retreat back into the familiar but 
limited confines of the old student and anti-war movement. At a time when 
youth everywhere are already in motion against the system, the attempt to 
Preserve this concept of the movement's past means in Practice the abdication 
of its future. 

For Leviathan to remain a magazine of the movement, it must thus become 
a magazine of the revolution. Since we do not fully support any of the major 
factions which now exist both within SDS and the movement at large, 
becoming a magazine of the revolution is for us no easy task. We feel that it 


which now divide the movement; but at the same time, we are also keenly 
aware of the theoretical and practical limitations which still confront us ай ће 
tentative and experimental character of our existing off-campus organizing, the 
Partial and incomplete character of our existing analysis of the underlying 
imperialist system. We want our politics to be clear 
but also solidly grounded: and hence we are still a magazine in transition. 
Our selection of articles for this issue reflects this transitional quality, New 
York Newsreels’ discussion of revolutionary propaganda tries to re-define 
propaganda and more importantly, tackles a different conception of revolution- 
ary propaganda. We think that N.Y. Newsreel is right in asserting that the 
tendency to transform the real, material working class into a rhetorical 
abstraction, useful for in-fighting within the movement, represents a political 
dead end. At the same time, however, we feel that it would be a mistake to 
equate the tasks of revolutionary propaganda with the tasks of the movement - 
as a whole. As the article points out, Newsreel does not necessarily have to 
determine the organizing priorities for the entire movement in order to make 
effective revolutionary propaganda. On the other hand, there is a real need for 
the movement itself to define its priorities; and an approach to revolutionary 
propaganda no matter how comprehensive is not automatically applicable to 
the broader problems of the movement. 
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a lucid distillation and comparison of the politics of the post-war old left and 
the New Left. Blackburn defines as the major characteristic of the New Left its 
ability to reflect in its actions a foretaste of the idea of liberation and to thus 
engage large masses of people with an immediacy which the old left had failed 
to do. Perhaps more important, the article contains an extraordinarily rich and 
suggestive treatment of some of the fundamental political concepts implicit in 
Lenin's theory of the party. In particular, we consider important his emphasis 
on the creative role of the party, on the need to. forge a revolutionary class out 
of-the disparate and divided strata of the existing class structure. While the 
tendency of much of what Blackburn-has to Say we can agree with, we think 
nonetheless that Blackburn fails to explore sufficiently the reasons for the 
failure of the Leninist Party in the Soviet Union. Nor does he give an adequate 
treatment of the early critics of the practice of the Communist International, 
such as Lukacs, Pannekoek and Korsch. The importance here and what 
Blackburn does not bring out is that Lenin himself surrendered important 
aspects of his concept of the party, such as the idea of cadres, in the 
Comintern, urging the European Communist parties instead to become mass 


At the same time, however, we are also printing a manifesto of the Quebec 
Liberation Front because—in addition to giving our readers some idea of where 
this movement is at—it reveals a clear understanding of the relationship 
between revolutionary violence and mass participation, mass self-determina- 
tion, revolutionary democracy. The creative role of the Party—but also the 
creative role of the people. For us, these two concepts are not mutually 
exclusive abstractions but two sides of the same revolutionary process, two 
poles of the same dialectic. What is lacking in this issue—what is lacking in the 
Movement itself—is a definition of the political strategy that can enable us to 
realize this dialectical synthesis in practice. Both Blackburn and the FLQ point 
in the right direction; but they, like we, are still in a Process of transition. 


revolutionary youth „aden ion, ations apply so Mendes tenent: of the oppression . 
La em cy CLOUD men in the movement. We agree wit Marge on the necessity for 


the development of an autonomous women’s liberation movement; but at the 
same time, we are not at all certain that the only way in which women can 
defeat male chauvinism in the movement is—as Marge implies—by withdrawing 
completely from what would then become exclusively white, male organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, we think that Marge is right in arguing that the 
oppressive relations which she describes have not yet been overcome by the 
men and women who continue to work together in the same organizations. The 
questions raised by Marge’s article cannot be resolved in the abstract but only 
in practice; and here too, we still find ourselves in a transitional phase. 


Finally, we are reprinting an important article written by a collective of 
comrades 
German 
systematic and selective repression that we in this country face; and the 
German movement, even 


Put it together, add Barbara Reilly’s dramatic soliloquy exhorting her sisters 
to Rise Up Together and Rise Up Angry, along with the visceral power of 
Kenneth Pitchford’s poetry, and what have you got? The honest answer is: we 
don’t know. We are no longer where we used to be, but we haven’t arrived 
where we are going either. We began life as Jonah, as a part of a movement 
trapped inside the belly of the great whale that devours us all. We're still not 
sure exactly what that whale looks like, exactly how to get out: but what we do 
know is that we're not going to be passengers anymore. We're going to learn 
how to rip that whale's guts apart; we're going to fight our way free to join our 
brothers and sisters around the world who are already fighting for their 
liberation and ours. 


Of the whale 
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For a whole historical era European Marxist 
theory was driven outside politics by Stalin. 
REVOLUTIONARY During the period which might roughly be 
said to fall between the publication of 
THEORY: Georg Lukacs' Geschichte und Klassenbe- 
= wusstsein and Jean-Paul Sartre's Critique 
THE NEW LEFT AND de la Raison Dialectique (e.g. 1923-1960) 
European Marxist theory became for the 
LEN I N most part either culture-criticism or a philo- 
и sophical discourse оп method. Caught Бе- 
By Robin Blackburn tween the vice of Fascism in front and 
Stalinism from behind Marxist thinking in 
politics ceased to concern making the revo- 
lution in Europe and was subordinated to 
the imperatives:of defeating Fascism and 
defending the Soviet Union, homeland of 
the first workers’ revolution. Only the im- 
prisoned Antonio Gramsci and the hunted 
refugee Leon Trotsky still strove to relate 
the political imperatives of the time with 
the goal of revolution. From the mid-twen- 
ties on both Gramsci and Trotsky, excluded 
from participation in mass politics, could 
only provide the external commentary of an 
outsider, and by the beginning of the for- 
ties both these lonely voices had been bru- = 
tally silenced. 

The return to politics which European 
Marxism is now making must be correlated 
with the left upsurge with the last few years 
have witnessed. revealed by the most radi- 
cal of the culture-critics (e.g. Marcuse, 
Gorz) and the most rigorous of the philoso- 
phers (e.g. Althusser and Colletti). In this 
way the ‘non-political’ interlude in Marxist 
thought in Europe was far from barren; it 
has in fact supplied many of the themes of 
revolt in the recent upsurge. Of course, 
when | talk of a return to politics | am well 
aware that this return has, as one might 
have expected, been plagued by all manner 
of hesitations, naivetes and false starts. 
Many of those who appear to be engaged in 
political theory are doing little more than 
celebrate the upsurge or accommodate it to 
the prior categories of their own brand of 
Marxism. Revolutionary politics is the 
transformation of social relations: revolu- 
tionary theory must produce the knowledge 
necessary for such transformation. In each 
case the relation to the given should be an 
active one. No doubt those lyrical evoca- 
tions one can still read of, say, the May 
movement in France or the occupation of 
such-and-such a college, serve some propa- 
gandistic function. But what is now ur- 
gently needed is a scientific understanding 
of the relationship of forces between capi- 
talism/imperialism on the one hand and 
the revolutionary movement on the other 
and of the circumstances and ways in 
which this relation can be decisively 
x changed. Without denying the importance 
IT, š — of other domains of Marxist theory, | intend 

A >, j to devote my remarks to the domain of 

. NU. f politics in this sense and only draw on 
à e: adir Ы other domains of theory when the demands 

of the political itself make this necessary. | 
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should add that what follows will be a most 
schematic comparison of old and 'new' 
concepts of politics whose only justification 
lies in its highly provisional and self-critical 
zharacter. 


The Established Models 


The overriding characteristic of Left poli- 
tics in Europe in the post-war period was its 
remoteness from the lived reality of capital- 
ist society. Most of the conventional activi- 
ties of the Left failed to touch directly the 
everyday life of the masses or encourage 
them in any way to take direct action 
against the system which oppressed them. 
The sincerest revolutionaries were so per- 
suaded that the ultimate determinants of 
the social order lay beyond the reach of a 
piecemeal assault on capitalism that they 
came to regard anyone who did not recog- 
nize that you cannot change anything with- 
out changing everything as an incorrigible 


enel Per wrz cFar be 
- most part, of course, such a view was all 


too accurate, as significant detachments of 
the European Left evidently imagined that 
there was something socialist about re- 
forms carried out from above and within 
the framework provided by the bourgeois 
State. 

But if we look at methods of agitation the 
programmatic differences within the Left 
almost completely evaporate. This was a 
time of slogans and Party documents, dem- 
onstrations and meetings, petitions and 
pickets, when nearly everybody appeared to 
believe that the sale of tendency literature 
was the surest barometer of political good 
works. The only form of direct action that 
was consistently recognized was the con- 
ventional industrial strike—that is to say a 
form of action whose inherent limitations 
had already been irrefutably established 
within the workers movement long ago (by 
Lenin in What Is To Be Done? and Gramsci 
in Ordine Nuovo).' 

The different detachments of the Left, 
large and small, seemed to place their faith 
at this time either in a providentially favor- 
‘able political conjuncture (“реасеѓи! co- 
existence”) or a similarly favorable eco- 
nomic conjuncture (“the coming crisis of 
‘capitalism’’). Whichever way it was seen 
the underlying idea was that objective cir- 
cumstances would conspire to deliver the 
revolution into the expectant hands of the 
proletarian vanguards. The less fatalistic 
sought to discover a more active relation to 
the mechanisms of capitalist society; hence 
the strategies variously employing such 
phrases as ‘structural reform,’ ‘intermedi- 
ary objective’ or ‘transitional demand.’ All 
these strategies presupposed a certain logic 
of the system which rendered a given ‘de- 
mand! or ‘reform’ unrealizable within the 
‘framework of a stable capitalism. The ho- 
ped for goal of such campaigns would be 
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the ‘raising of consciousness’ by exposing 
the true nature of the system unable as it 
was to satisfy demands felt by the masses 
to be legitimate. But as | have argued 
elsewhere, capitalist power cannot simply 
be drowned in a rising tide of conscious- 
ness. It must be smashed and broken up 
by the hard blows of popular force. Raising 
consciousness is false and illusory activity 
unless popular institutions exist to incar- 
nate and express that new consciousness. 
A revolutionary group which thinks that it 
can expose the evils of the system just by 
posing demands which the system cannot 
meet is more likely to end up exposing its 
own impotence.’ 

What | wish to do here is stress the 
underlying preoccupation with ‘raising con- 
sciousness’ divorced from the problems of 
finding types of mass action and transi- 
tional institutions of popular power which 
have a subversive impact on the estab- 
lished order. This does not, of course, mean 
that | regard as equivalent in other re- 
spects those who thought that conscious- 
ness would be raised by the delights of 
goulash communism, the catastrophe of 


the Zusammenbruch or the working out of - 


intermediary objectives. What united and 
unites them is a critical lack of immediacy. 


This is in the ‘most striking contrast to 
the external assault on imperialism in the 
same period: the rfational liberation strug- 
gles, especially the revolutions in China, 
Vietnam and Cuba. Here the masses were 
fighting against ‘imperialism’ and for ‘liber- 
ation' but in each case these abstract 
nouns denoted some concrete reality for 
the masses. The peasant was fighting not 
just for liberation as a distant goal but was 
actually liberating his village or region as 
the means to a more comprehensive libera- 
tion. The revolutionary movement did not 
just formulate land reform as a program or 
demand but went ahead and carried out 
land reform as the best way to secure and 
expand the liberated area. 
> |n evident contrast the European Left did 
not (could not, given the aims it has set 
itself) go ahead and put into practice the 
demands it made (‘withdrawal from NATO,’ 
‘a minimum housing program,’ 'national- 
ization of the banks,’ etc.) However con- 
vincing the program was to the militants, 
„who think about politics in the abstract, it 
had no chance of really engaging the ener- 
gies and passions of the masses who, on 
the whole, as Lenin used to put it, 'are only 
convinced through their own experience." 


Pattern of the New Revolts 

The explosion of Left activity in this dec- 
ade marked a complete break with this 
style of politics and a rediscovery of forms 
of direct action which drew on populist or 
anarachist traditions. Indeed, ‘break’ is not 
quite the right word because the new activ- 


ism first emerged in those countries where 
Marxist politics was weakest as an orga- 
nized official force. Somewhere in the pre- 
history of the movement would figure the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
Britain which involved hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people in attempts to halt 
for a time the machinery of government 
(the Whitehall sit-down of 1961), later in 
attempts to harrass the war machine itself 
by discovering and publishing military se- 
crets, invading and obstructing military 
airfields. 


Two aspects of this experience are worth 


"noting. Firstly the tactical militancy was not 
‘reflected at the theoretical level; ideologi- 


cally the movement was fueled by a mish 
mash of notions whose extreme confusion 
defies summary (pacifism, half-baked anar- 
chism, moralism, liberalism, traditional 
British middle class *dissent' all topped off 
by a generous helping of bien sant 
chauvinism or inverted jingoism, (‘Britain 
must lead the way' and so forth). Secondly, 
and no doubt partly as a consequence of 
the former, the whole movement evapo- 
rated almost without trace, its only legacy a 
*peace' movement that responded less 
quickly and vigorously than elsewhere to 


Vietnam and other. anti-imperialist соп-- 


flicts, and a Labour Government formally 
against Polaris but in practice one of the 
most servile instruments of US imperialism 
anywhere on the globe. 


After this uncertain and ambiguous start 
the new style of politics appeared in the 
United States (Berkeley, 1964), Germany 
(Berlin 1967), France (1968), and Italy 
(1968-69). Up until 1968 it seemed as if the 
new movement was going to leave un- 
touched the two European countries where 
mass Marxist parties existed. Northern Ire- 
land, where revolutionary Republicanism 
has always been a powerful force, was also 
quiet up until 1968. Today, the situation 
has quite changed and in these countries 
where the upsurge was slower in starting it 
has acquired more profound reverberations 
than anywhere else. 


The most obvious and signal achieve- 
ment of the New Left movements is that 
they have built into their tactics that imme- 
diacy which invariably eluded the old left. 
Particular actions tangibly partake of the 
liberating impulse, they are not deadened 
by a purely instrumental relationship to 
their goal. Students occupying their col- 
leges visibly incarnate one dimension of 
their demand for ‘student power'—and by 
extension for popular control of everyday 
life in all spheres. 


If one surveyed the Left in the West a 
decade ago one would have had to list 
parties and trade unions, all engaged in 


complex power maneuvers. Today, the-in- ~ 
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ventory of the Left would consist much. 
more of social forces, relatively unorga- 
nized politically but engaged in direct con- 
frontations with the system. It would 
include the black liberation movement in 
the States, now fighting off a fierce repres- 
sion of its most militant formations. It 
would include the Irish of Bogside and 
Belfast who have sealed off their communi- 
ties with barricades and established popu- 
lar power within these 'green bases.' It 
"would include the militant vanguard of the 
French workers who led the factory occupa- 
tion movement of ten million workers last 
year. Also the hundred thousand or so 
British shop-stewards who by a lengthy 
-guerrilla warfare of wild-cat strikes have 
encroached on the power of capitalist man- 
agement and their Labour lieutenants 
alike. It would, in my own country, also 
include the five thousand London families 


move in and occupy houses left vacant by 
the property speculators. In most countries 
it would include students. Everywhere, in 
"fact, the new tactics of struggle have been 
contagious: the first factory occupation re- 
corded in the history of the world's oldest 
labor movement occurred in a British car 
factory this year. 


There are a number of constraints on 
these new movements and it is urgent that 
we study them. Firstly, there is the repres- 
sive mobilization of late capitalist society, 
known as the backlash. This is the official 
unveiling of the system of pluralistic au- 
thoritarianism. In order to preserve the 
ideologically important forms of liberal soci- 
ety, democracy at a national level must be 
sustained by an effective authoritarian or: 
ganization of all the constitutive institu- 
tions in the society. So long as each factory, 
office, university, church, political party, 
trade union, police force, army unit, hospi- 
tal, prison and housing estate is run so that 
the mass of people are the inert material'of 
bureaucratic or administrative initiative 
then the formal structure of representative 
institutions сап Бе run on pseudo-liberal 
lines without any danger to the system of 
exploitation and oppression. A quite genu- 
ine ‘pluralism’ of interests and institutions 
in the whole masks the equally genuine 
authoritarianism of the parts. 


The system of pluralistic authoritarian- 
ism is a perfection of precisely that ab- 
Stract freedom of the shackled citizen of 
the bourgeois republic in which the ‘politi- 
cal' is divorced from the life-activity of the 
masses which was the target of the cri- 
tiques of Marx in his early writing. But the 
formula has one built-in contradiction. The 


“N backlash whips the masses into frenzied 


polities! activity whereas the structure in 
the long run rests on the political passivity 
of the masses. Insofar as the backlash 
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reawakens the masses to political life it 
becomes а social force which threatens to 
overflow the officially sanctioned channels. 
At first this may seem to benefit the radical 
Right more than the radical Left but only 
that doomed creature, the revolutionary 
who has lost faith in the masses, can be 
frightened by this. 

Unfortunately, pluralistic authoritarian- 
ism is only the outer perimeter of the de- 
fenses of bourgeois power; an inner 
perimeter, which the vanguard detach- 
ments of the movement are already en- 
countering, is constituted by the armed 
bodies of men fielded by the bourgeois 
state machine; beyond that is the bunker 
itself, the system of capitalist property rela- 
tions which has hitherto repulsed all but 
the most determined and well planned as- 
saults. 


The obstacle represented by this subter- 
ranean bunker is qualitatively distinct from 
that of the two perimeters (which we may 
as well call by their ancient names, “force” 
and ''fraud"). The latter are both proper- 
ties of a direct relation between two people 
or groups of people; they are instinct in 
face-to-face relations. The hirelings of re- 
pression whether they be managers, police 
chiefs, professors or bureaucrats are seen 
and heard and can be fought quite 
straightforwardly. The system itself is not 
tangible in this way; its power does not lie 
in any one institution but rather in the 
space between them. It is in effect the 
metteur-en-scene of the various parts 
within the structure of the whole. It is the 
structure of structures, the invisible de- 
centered unity of the social complex which 
can only be 'seen' reflected in each constit- 
uent part. It was this complex which Marx 
discovered and mapped out in investiga- 
tions which, if properly studied and com- 
prehended, can tell us most of what we 
need to know about the remarkable capital- 
ist mode of production. 


The wave of popular revolts has every- 
where encountered the outer perimeter 
("fraud") and has on certain marvellous 
occasions broken through it. More rarely it 
has encountered the second perimeter 
("force") but has never breached it yet. As 
for the bunker we must admit that it has 
not even located it. The clouds of tear gas 
cannot be blamed for this; rather, the im- 
penetrable fog of anarcho-populist ideology. 
Anarchist and populist currents of thought, 
So sensitive to the directly inter-personal 
forms of oppression, seem for this very 
reason to neglect other dimensions of dom- 
ination. 


If the liberation movements in the Third 
World have already proved the need for 
revolutionary organization and revolution- 
ary theory in their own struggle it is un- 
likely that less will be needed in the 


homelands of imperialism where capitalist 
power is more deeply rooted. (Algeria 
should show that a worked out system of 
Political ideas is as necessary as an appro- 
priate military organization to a revolution- 
ary movement.) So far the -emergent 
revolutionaries in the West have shown that 
they can deal blows against the system 
where this is least expected. But, as the 
system becomes increasingly prepared, it 
will obviously become increasingly urgent 
for the movement to discover the forms of 
preparation that are necessary for its revo- 
lutionary vocation. And so by a necessary 
detour we return to revolutionary theory 
and its task of clarifying revolutionary prac- 
tice: ‘‘Without revolutionary theory there 
can be no revolutionary movement.” 


Spontaneity and Its Limits 


After the long winter night of the Cold 
War the recent false-dawn of revolutionary 
activity has been greeted with rapture by 
many would-be Marxist theorists in Europe. 
In certain circles it has induced a veritable 
intoxication of ultra-Leftism strikingly simi- 
lar to the ‘petit-bourgeois revolutionism’ 
evoked by Lenin, and it is just as likely to 
lead to hangovers on the morning after the 
indulgence as that was: 

“The petit-bourgeois ‘driven to frenzy’ by the 
horrors of capitalism is a social phenomenon 
which, like anarchism, is characteristic of all 
capitalist countries. The instability of such 
revolutionism, its barrenness, its liability to 
become swiftly transformed into submission, 
apathy, fantasy and even a ‘frenzied’ infatua- 
tion with one or another bourgeois 'fad'—all 
this is a matter of common knowledge. But a 
theoretical abstract recognition of these 
truths does not at all free revolutionary par- 
ties from old mistakes, which always crop up 
at unexpected moments, in a somewhat new 
form in hitherto unknown vestments or sur- 
roundings, in a peculiar—more or less pecu- 
liar—situation."" 

For some reason those revisionists who 
are fond of quoting this passage always 
forget to quote the very next sentence, a 
shaft of Lenin's dialectical wisdom which as 
so often scores a perfect bullseye. 

"Anarchism," he writes, “was not infre- 

quently a sort of punishment for the oppor- 

tunist sins of the working class movement.” 


Many hoped that in the present more or 
less peculiar situation this punishment 
would be the death sentence. But, though 
the tide of popular revolt may have helped 
to dislodge Johnson and DeGaulle, it has 
yet really to dent the smooth surface of 
reformism and revisionism. Let us hope 
that the mole of revolution is burrowing 
away beneath these surfaces, but mean- 
while let us face the fact that they are 
unlikely to be displaced until the revolution- 
ary movement is as coherent in its own way 
as they are in theirs. If our relationship to 
the revolutionary movement is reflective 
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then, no doubt, we should be grateful for 


the real achievements of the last few years: 
the established order has been shaken a 
bit; new forms of popular resistance to the 
system have emerged; some especially op- 
pressed groups have acquired a collective 
confidence and combativity they previously 
lacked; and it may even be true that the 
nucleus of a revolutionary cadre has 
emerged. But revolutionary theory properly 
conceived should be beyond this to envis- 
age the concrete possibilities for the further 
transformations of social relations now ac- 
cessible to revolutionary practice. This will 
certainly be an infinitely more creative la- 
bor than merely grafting the new tactics of 
confrontation onto the withered vine of 
received Left theory. 


The movement has already learned from 
the experience of the anti-imperialist move- 


ments and “here will I be more to learn. In 
One respect the strategy and tactics of 
these revolutions is even more relevant to 

~ the revolutionary struggle within the ad- 
vanced capitalist nations than the October 
revolution. Namely that they counted on 


the mass support and participation of the- 


great majority of the population just as the 
revolutions in our country will have to do, if 
they are to have any hopes of succéss. 

So far as European revolutionaries are 
concerned it will also be necessary to really 
make ourselves the heirs of our own revolu- 
tionary tradition. It is sad that today the 
CIA intelligentsia has produced more 
studies of the European revolutionary 
movement than have the revolutionaries 
themselves. It will be necessary to study 
the great debates in which Marx, Engels, 
Kautsky, Luxemburg, Parvus, Trotsky, 
Lukacs, Korsch, Gramsci and so many oth- 
ers were involved. It will be necessary to 
investigate the successes and failures of 
our movement, indeed, to discover what we 
should consider successes and what fail- 
ures. The world in which they lived and 
Struggled is so similar and so different 
from our own. But the reason we must 
study them is for the lessons they can 
teach us on the nature of revolutionary 
practice. Almost everything else we may be 
able to learn from other and more contem- 
porary sources. But for this we must return 
to the wellsprings of theory in the European 
workers’ movement and more than any- 
thing else we will need to rediscover the 
teaching of Lenin, the supreme exponent of 
Marxist political practice of his epoch. What 
follows is a preliminary survey of what this 
rediscovery has already revealed or must 
reveal in future research. 


The first thesis of Leninism, the premises 
of all his writings and actions as Lukacs 
indicates in his brilliant study of Lenin, is 
the actuality of the revolution* With imperi- 
alism the objective historical possibility and 
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necessity of overthrowing capitalism pre- 
sented itself on a global scale. Unshakable 
in his conviction that revolution was on the 
order of the day he devoted his astonishing 
intellect and will to its preparation. 

It is most instructive to note that Lenin, 
who demonstrated to the highest degree 
this commitment to the proletarian revolu- 
tion and its victory, was also the least 
prone to the old idealist/inevitablist notion 
that the contradiction of capitalism would 
'explode where it achieved its purest incar- 
nation. He replaced the perennial belief 
that capitalism would suddenly be over- 
taken by a revolution radiating out from its 
heartlands by the theory that the imperial- 
ist chain must first break at its weakest 
link and that it was precisely these weak 
links which presented the point of insertion 
par excellence for revolutionary practice. 
Revolution would not occur where the bour- 
geoisie and proletariat were both strongest 
but rather where the export of capital and 
war (two aspects of the same phenomenon: 
imperialism) combined to enfeeble the local 
capitalist class and awaken the mass of 
workers and peasants. 


For the idealist Marxists as much as for 
the anarchists the new social order is ima- 
nent within the old. Capitalist society is 
riven by one simplé master contradiction: 
Bourgeois/Proletarian, Oppressors/Op- 
pressed, Rulers/Ruled. Revolutionary prop- 
aganda consists in denouncing this 
relation, revolutionary action in suppress- 
ing it in favor of the spontaneous harmony 
of social relations once the oppressors have 
been removed. The dialéctic at work here is 
rooted in the subjectivity of the revolution- 
ary and is in this sense profoundly idealist. 
Even though it appears to recognize the 
independent reality of the social world this 
is a counterfeit materialism since it con- 
ceives that world as prestructured by the 
revolutionary project. 

With the help of the remarkable resear- 
ches of Louis Althusser and his school, 
European Marxists have recently been re- 
constituting the radically different dialectic 
underlying Lenin's thought and action. 
With increasing clarity Lenin became aware 
of the implications for practice of the ma- 


‘ture Marx's break with all his predecessors 


and with his own youth. The bourgeois 
order on a national or international scale 
had an already-given comlexity which can- 
not be conjured away by even the most 
impatient slogan. There is no ‘open ses- 
ame’ which will command the obstinate 
secrets of this labyrinthian catacomb. The 
economic is determinant at all times and in 
the last instance but it exercises this deter- 
minancy by founding the dominance at any 
given time of a given superstructure or 
secondary contradiction just as the play of 
contradictions selects the weakest link in 
the imperialist chain. However Partially or 


provisionally this structure must be deci- 
„phered by the revolutionary for it is the 
field of his practice. As Althusser puts it in 
his essay ‘On the Materialist Dialectic’: 

*... the theory of the ‘weakest link’ is identi- 

cal with the theory of the ‘decisive’ link. Once 

we have realized this we can return to Lenin 
with a quiet mind. However much any ideolo- 
gist tries to bury him beneath a proof by 
historical analysis, there is always this one 
little man standing there in the plain of 
history and our lives, that eternal ‘current 
situation.’ He goes on talking, calmly or pas- 
sionately, He goes on talking to us about 
something quite simple: about his revolution- 
ary practice, about the practice of the class 
struggle, in other words, about what makes it 
Possible to act on history from within the sole 
history present, about what is specific in the 
contradiction and in the dialectic, about the 
specific difference in the contradiction which 
quite simply allows us, not to demonstrate or 
explain the ‘inevitable’ revolutions post fes- 
tum, but to ‘make’ them in our unique 
pes or, as Marx profouridly formu- 

ated it, to make the dialectic into a 

revolutionary method, rather than the 

theory of the fait accompli.’ 

What then are the consequences of the 
materialist dialectic for revolutionary prac- 
tice which makes this altogether arrogant, 
unnecessary presumption that man can 
‘make’ his history in the revolutionary 
Process. To begin with it means that no 
revolutionary should allow himself to imag- 
ine for one moment that the established 
society furnishes ready-made that alliance 
of the oppressed and exploited which alone 
can make the revolution. No spontaneous 
revolutionary harmony should be assumed 
either between or within the potentially 
revolutionary classes. It is Precisely the 
task of political practice to encourage that 
degree of inter-class harmony which scien- 
tific analysis reveals to be possible, not to 
invoke the rhetorical concept ‘the people” 
as if it could magically dissolve the real 
social antagonisms generated by capitalist 
society. 


We can see here the domain of theoreti- 
cal practice which must refuse to allow the 
concepts and notions generated spontae- 
nously by capitalist society to impose on it. 
As Marx says in Capital there would be no 
need for science if appearance coincided 
with essence. Revolutionaries need to know 
the essential rather than the apparent wor- 
kings of the social system (though one 
should add in parenthesis that materialism 
recognizes and explains the being of the 
appearance, too). The lived reality of capi- 
talist society should be the starting point of 
both revolutionary theory and revolutionary 
practice but their vocation must be to 
transform both by acting on the real con- 
tradictions to be discovered within it. The 
revolutionary armed with that concrete 
analysis of a concrete situation which Lenin 
called the living soul of Marxism should 
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have a provisional conception of the struc- 
tures of power and of social forces within 


the social formation. In this sense, theory is. 


certainly not confined to critiques of the 
established society and its ideologies, nor is 
political practice confined to exhorting the 


ideal to emerge from the wings of history. 


As | have used more than once the deli- 
cate concept 'spontaneity, perhaps | 
should clarify what | believe Lenin meant 
by his celebrated but perhaps little under- 
stood critique of it within the revolutionary 
movement. First, it must be emphasized 
that the spontaneous resistance of the 
masses to capitalism was something to be 
cherished as the most previous aspect of 
the workers' movement: revolutionaries 
were urged to "learn from the masses," to 
"take up and develop" the new forms of 
action which a mass struggle always throws 
up. Nobody has been more Leninist than 
those Asian revolutionaries who took up 
and developed the spontaneous revolts of 
the peasantry, in the process transforming 
a social phenomenon which seemed always 
to be fated to heroic failure into the invinci- 
ble flood of social revolution which is 
cleansing a continent of imperialist exploi- 
"tation and oppression. What separates the 
glorious Tai Pings and Boxers from the 
mighty Peoples Liberation Army is really 
nothing but that slim pamphlet *Report of 
an Investigation of the- Peasant Movement 
in Hunan' and à few other distillations and 
clarifications of the revolutionary practice 
of people's war. Perhaps these strange 
Asian revolutionaries can help us to under- 
stand our own traditions of revolutionary 
thought better. The spontaneity that Lenin 
assailed was that of the capitalist system 
itself. Because of his profound conviction 


that the revolution was actual he could not - 


allow it to be thought that bourgeois society 
was destined to carry out itself the death 
sentence passed against it. He was, for 
example, concerned to refute the notion 
that economic or trade union struggles 
necessarily lead to revolution or socialism. 
Left to themselves such struggles would 
inevitably remain under the dominion of 
bourgeois ideology. Unlike those anarchists 
who boycotted trade unions for this reason, 
it furnished for Lenin the best reason for 
revolutionaries to involve themselves in 
them. 


Today much of Lenin's critique of econo- 
mism is not difficult to accept for most 
Western revolutionaries. Unfortunately, it 
has been replaced by other versions of the 
cult of spontaneity which a Leninist stand- 
point must equally reject. Lenin, who fought 
so determinedly against the notion that 
there was a spontaneous proletarian social- 
ist consciousness would have been abso- 
lutely rigid with horror at the ‘theory’ that 
such groups as the 'new' working class, 
middie strata, intellectual. workers or some 
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group of petit-bourgeois could have sponta- 
neous access to such consciouness denied 
to the working class. 


Some European theorists have argued 
that these strata are bound to demand 
increasing autonomy within their work situ- 
ation and that this is a naturally socialist 
demand. Now it is, | think, true that the 
new petit-bourgeois strata do have at least 
this in common with the classical small 
producers of early capitalism, a strong 
identification with their occupational skill 
and a strong resentment of the capitalist 
system where it encroaches or limits that 
skill. But just as they have, in a necessarily 
different form, some of the same revolu- 
tionary potentialities of the old-style petit- 
bourgeoisie, so also they are not exempt 
from some of its reactionary possibilities 
either. Their usual role within the structure 
of authority or manipulation within late 
capitalism, and their cultural traditions all 
help to make this the case, not to speak of 
the inconvenient fact that these strata are 
usually small scale owners of | 

property in the form of the various pension 
plans and insurance policies which are 
invariably concommitants of the jobs they 
hold. 

It-is difficult to know which social class 
will next be promoted as the spontaneous 
author of truly socialist consciousness, but 
for revolutionaries revolution must remain, 
as it was for Lenin, a creative, conscious, 
collective act which cannot be achieved in 
the twilight realm of ideology nor by relying 
on bourgeois society to fashion a naturally 
socialist consciousness. Capitalist society: 
may produce its own gravediggers: but it is 
up to the latter to slay the monster and 
inter it in its grave. | hope | have not 
‘overstressed the voluntaristic content in 
Lenin's thought—though If | have maybe 
some polemic corrective was needed to 
dispell prevailing misinterpretations. 

And at the same time | hope | have 
insisted that Leninist political practice 
works itself out through the given matrix of 
pre-existing contradictions. Today, we may 
see that the fundamental contradiction 
within the imperialist camp remains that 
between the increasingly social nature of 
the forces of production and the still pri- 
vate character of appropriation via the 
relations of production. This ensemble, it- 
self complex, is now modified by the rent in 
the fabric of capitalist power which has 
grown since its first appearance in October 
1917. 


For us in the West, the key problem is to 
discover the ways in which this fundamen- 
tal contradiction is constituted. All | wish to 
'say here is that we should not hope it again 
takes the form of a cyclical depression as it 
did in the thirties since these apparently 
natural economic calamities imbue the 
masses with fatalism and a sense of their 


own impotence. For all their barbarism, 
imperialist wars have had a more revolu- 
tionary impact than depressions—though 
perhaps the prolonged structural depres- 
sion of the poor capitalist societies today is 
a different question. We now know quite 
precisely that the expansion of capital in 
the metropole requires the development of 
underdevelopment in the subordinate sec- 
tors of the capitalist world. The selective 
retardation and exploitation of these lands 
has occupied the dominant position in the 
world system of capitalist contradictions 
(and the anguished and lengthy historical 
travail of the liberation movements demon- 
strates how much is needed to explode 
even such a glaring contradiction as this). 
But it is certainly not the task of revolutio- 
naries in other countries merely to cheer on 
the struggle from the side-lines: In 
Guevara's words, “the solidarity of all the 
progressive forces in the world towards the 
people of Vietnam today is similar to the 


bitter irony of the plebians coaxing on the É 
gladiators in paran arena.” Qro im 


the | " x be to 
discover the other displacements of the 
fundamental contradiction, distributed as 
they are throughout the institutions of late 
capitalism. Baran and Sweezy have given 
us some idea of the different ways in which 
the problem of realizing surplus value is 
encompassed in late Capitalin What we 
must discover is the constitutive elements 
of the fundamental contradiction present 
within each sector to which it has been 
displaced. The higher education system, 
the welfare system, the ‘spectacle’ are all 
modes of surplus absorbtion and in each a 
revolutionary practice is possible. And every 
major capitalist nation also has its super- 
exploited and oppressed mainority: in Eu- 
rope these are usually immigrant workers 
and they correspond exactly to the ‘nomad’ 
population and ‘industrial reserve army’ we 
read of in Chapter 25 of Capital (Volume 
One). Again, the complexity of areas of 
work, superimposed on that of social 
strata, creates problems which theory and 
politics can help solve. 

Having hopefully rebutted the illusions of 
spontaneity with respect to social classes, | 
should be more careful not to fall into the 
error of letting it be thought that | imagine 
that the lonely intellectual in his study is 
any more capable of generating a fully 
adequate socialist theory. His privileged 
access to culture and research facilities 
certainly do not carry him as far as this. 
The truth is, of course, that revolutionary 
theory develops and sharpens in the inter- 
action and dialectic between revolutionary 
intellectual and mass activity. The space 
where this interaction occurs is the revolu- 
tionary party and in the long run without a 
revolutionary party there will be no accu- 
mulation and cross-fertilization of practice 
and theory. 
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In Defense of the Leninist Party 


| should make it clear immediately that 
no problem of theory or practice is now 
more disputed than that of the nature or 
necessity of the revolutionary party. The 
consensus is probably hostile to what is 
thought of as the traditional Leninist con- 
ception of the Party.’ It is variously thought 
to be excessively centralist, elitist, mono- 
lithic, bureaucratic, congenitally conserva- 
tive, dogmatic and so forth. | do not wish to 
make this list too highly colored because 
most of those who reject what they take to 
be the Leninist conception of the party are 
fully aware that there is a gulf between the 
Leninist Party and the Stalinist Party, 
though there may be a feeling that the 
former had features which could degener- 
ate into the latter. Certain of these com- 
rades are also aware that some of the 
organizational practice of the Bolshevik 
Party before 1917 was dictated by the 
exigencies of Tsarist repression and that 
some of its pci after 1917 by the 


ree reg To Our Party, written during 
the 1905 events at a time when the Party 
could emerge from clandestinity, would be 
enlightening. But | am not here concerned 
to elaborate alibis for Lenin who certainly 
does not need them in any case. Some 
misconstrued defenses of Lenin succeed in 
explaining away or even flatly ignoring any- 
thing specific in Lenin's theory of the Party 
so that we are left with some commonplace 
formulas which any philistine can accept. 

Let us begin where Lenin did, with the 
battle against Menshevism in the ranks of 
Russian social democracy. What was the 
kernel of this conflict at the time of its 
inception? First, it was not really about the 
program of the Party, though there were 
programmatic differences—on the peas- 
antry and its role in the revolution for 
example—which were later to become very 
acute. The elementary cause of the conflict 
was the famous Clause One of the Party 
Statutes. Lenin wanted to insist that a 
party member should not only support the 
essential program of the Party but that 
each member should have.a duty to be 
directly active in it. Active, that is to say, in 
the discussion, formulation and execution 
of policy. This was really a quite logical 
corollary of the idea he had already enunci- 
ated in What Is To Be Done? that the Party 
should be an organization of professional 
revolutionaries. 

All this was in the greatest contrast, 
though Lenin may have been only half 
aware of this at the time, with the practice 
of the German Social Democratic Party. 
which complacently prided itself on its huge 
paper membership and its throng of ancil- 
lary organizations for women, youth, and 
other supposedly special interests. Today, 
the large revisionist parties have very simi- 
lar features, especially the key one of a 
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large mass of passive sympathizers actually. 
inside the Party, a continuál burden on the 
activists who have to service them and a 
docile block vote for the leadership when- 
ever it is challenged. 


Everything convinces me that the cloven 
hoof of reformism and revisionism in Party 
organization is any tampering with the 
fundamental principle of the personal par- 
ticipation of every member with its essen- 
tial activities. It is this militancy which, as 
Lucio Magri has argued, is the hallmark of 
the revolutionary communist. Of course, on 
this cornerstone a good or a bad edifice will 
be constructed—but either way it will tend 
to be a strong one. A good organization will 
be one that combines militancy with genu- 
ine democratic centralism. That is full and 
unfettered democracy as regards discus- 
sion of policy together with firm discipline 
and unity in action. It is necessary to em- 
phasize that the democracy in democratic 
centralism always included the right to 
form tendencies and factions in the Bolshe- 
vik Party up until 1921, and that during the 
early years of the Comintern the same was 
true of all its constituent Parties: indeed 
the central organization often intervened to 
prevent the annihilation of minority tenden- 
cies. In fact Lenin's own practice should be 
closely studied here. How did he come to be 
in the same Party and section of a Party as 
Bukharin, how is it that Kamenev and Zi- 
noviev were allowed not only to remain in 
the Party but to retain their Party positions 
after their opposition to the October insur- 
rection? How is it that Lenin could tolerate 
Bogdanov and Lunacharsky, the notorious 
*god-builders' in the Bolshevik Party? Obvi- 
ously, in each case Lenin both valued the 
contribution of the comrades in question 
and valued multiplicity within the revolu- 
tionary ranks. 

His pamphlet Ultra-Leftism—an Infantile 
Disorder of Communism is.a case in point: 
it is certainly not the one-sided rejection of 
ultra-leftism which some of those who 
quote it selectively try to make out. In fact 
Lenin stresses that the spirit of the ultra- 
leftists is just what is needed in the revolu- 
“tionary movement. 


He emphasized more than once that di- 
versity helped to maintain a certain flexi- 
bility, fighting spirit and  dialectical 
preparedness within the revolutionary orga- 
nization. The revolutionary Party is pre- 
cisely the place where the diverse currents 
and sectors which go to make up the revo- 
lutionary movement meet to achieve a simi- 
lar perspective and common purpose. And 
for this reason the function of the revolu- 
tionary party can sometimes be better filled 
by a number of competing revolutionary 
groups than it can by some monolithic self- 
proclaimed vanguard party. This is very 
much what happened in May in France 


- though the limitations of fragmentation 


were also surely visible then, too. The expe- 
rience of the Asian revolutions, which | 


cannot go into now, adds a number of 
essential developments to what | have been 
saying here. | can particularly recommend 
the advice given by Lin Piao in “Long Live 
Victory in the People’s War!" on what is the 
most dangerous deviation in a Party at a 
given moment.’ The new constitution of the 
Chinese Communist Party also deserves 
attention; it seems to lay down that criti- 
cism of the leadership is not just a right 
but a positive duty as the sole means of 
maintaining the vitality of the Party’s inner 
life. In summary on this question | would 
like to say that if the revolution is a com- 
plex totality as | have argued earlier, then 
the revolutionary Party must both match 
and master this complexity if it is to 
achieve the revolution. 

The charge that the Leninist Party is 
elitist is in a way true. But then capitalism 
generates the most harsh inequalities in 
opportunities of every sort, because there is 
vastly unequal provision of education, cul- 
ture and free time (which is not to say that 
being spared an extra dose of bourgeois 
culture may not be good luck for a revolu- 
tionary). Also the dominating structure of 
capitalist society creates certain especially 
efficacious regions for action against it. The 
class from whom the social surplus is ex- 
tracted clearly has a strategic potential 
which can be much larger than its num- 
bers. In other words certain people have 
the privilege of being able to devote them- 
selves to the revolution and perhaps sacri- 
fice themselves to it-in order that a 
classless society be created. The only guar- 
antees that should be sought are in the 
internal structure of the organization. Any- 
thing else is not a genuine anti-elitism but 
a tolerance of the existing deformities of 
social inequality within capitalist society. 
The important thing is that the Party 
should itself incarnate the superior organiz- 
ing principle which the revolution rep- 
resents and in contemporary Western 
capitalism this must involve a rejection of 
bureaucracy and top-down control—though, 
of course, this does not mean all differen- 
tiation of function within the revolutionary 
ranks. In practice all these desirable quali- 
ties are never the consequence of constitu- 
tions, however formally democratic, but 
rather of the dedication and vigilance of 
the Party militants. Finally, inner-party 
democracy only has any point if the party 
can act in a united fashion on the basis of 
collective decisions. 


Party and Society 


The differing contours of ruling class 
power in Tsarist Russia and contemporary 
Western Europe are sometimes held to 
invalidate the necessity for any Leninist 
Party. It should be clear that the party's 
general educational and theoretical func- 
tion cannot be in question here. But even 
so the issue is usually falsely posed. | have 
already alluded to the authoritarian ten- 
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dencies present in contemporary bourgeois 
democracy and even more to the point is 
the superior technology of repression of 
which the modern state now disposes. 
Whatever its intentions Tsarist autocracy 
was certainly most incompetent at realizing 
them. But when all is said it remains true 
that the cultural moment of ruling class 
hegemony is much greater than it was in 
Tsarist Russia. No doubt this was because 
Russia was indeed pregnant with two revo- 
lutions, the bourgeois and the socialist and 
both combined to destroy Tsarist hegem- 
ony on the cultural plane—indeed for many 
strata no such thing existed. 


In our own societies the hegemony of 
bourgeois ideology and culture is a most 
formidable obstacle to the development of 
a revolutionary movement. A genuinely rev- 
olutionary movement must generate a radi- 
cally new vision of civilization consonant 
with the highly developed modern forces of 
production though critical of the warped 
form we now see them in. Revolutionary 
organizations which are incapable of this 
develop a luxuriant variety of false con- 
_ sciousness. They are, as it were, instinc- 
tively aware that they must insulate their 
members from the very real perils of ideo- 
logical infiltration. So they overcompensate 
by finding some really outrageous thesis to 
violate revolutionary good sense and con- 
vert it into the very touchstone of and point 
d'honneur of party membership. The collec- 
tive guilt fostered by this 'crime' is very 
useful in enhancing group solidarity. The 
only alternative to excesses of this sort is 
the appearance of a genuine revolutionary 
counter-culture. | believe we now see the 
potential elements of such a culture in the 
world of the underground despite the riot of 
mystifications with which it is surrounded. 
My only purpose in mentioning this here is 
that | believe it has consequences for the 
Leninist concept of militancy. 

In a striking passage in one of his essays 
Regis Debray contrasts the rural and urban 
guerrilla. It is, of course, precisely a con- 
cept akin to that of militancy which distin- 
guishes a guerrilla fighter from a soldier in 
a bureaucratized bourgeois army. The guer- 
rilla organization violates every rule Weber 
every laid down for a bureaucracy. De- 
bray's point is that the guerrilla's total 
involvement in popular revolt is not possi- 
ble for the urban guerrilla. Neither military 
nor political activity can or should fill up 
the whole program of the urban revolution- 
ary. The rural revolutionary makes all the 
necessary changes in his life style so that 
he becomes a ‘fish in water’ immersed in 
the day-to-day needs, aspirations and cul- 
ture-of the people—not, of course, just 
subordinating himself to them but bringing 
out their critical and revolutionary im- 
pulses. 


The same essential function must be 
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carried out vis-a-vis the masses in our own 
countries. A number of revolutionary cur- 
rents in Europe are now exploring the possi- 
bility that a revolution in an advanced 
bourgeois country would have to be accom- 
panied by a cultural revolution rather than 
followed by it (see the new French maga- 
zine Revolution Culturelle). At any rate it 
seems clear to me that the Leninist militant 
in a late capitalist society must be cultu- 
rally integrated into the revolutionary 
movement. This means a decisive break 
with the prevailing bourgeois fetishism and 
mystification in everyday life. Just in case 
of misunderstanding | should make it quite 
clear what | am talking about is often the 
very reverse of that puritanism which cer- 
tain groups on the Left develop:as a surro- 
gate to a genuinely liberating culture. 


State and Revolution 


As in the past the dividing line between 
revisionism and revolutionary Marxism is 
the question of the State. This has really 


never been better stated than by Lenin. it 


is impossible to: achieve socialism without 
the violent overthrow and destruction of the 
bourgeois state machine. Everything possi- 
ble must be done to disintegrate this ma- 
chine from within but, of course, the real 
blows will come from outside. On the whole 
it is not the job of the Party as such to 
carry out this task tnough at the theoretical 
level it always insists on the necessity of it. 
The repressive apparatus of violence has to 
be destroyed by popular force. That is the 
military arm of the institutions of revolu- 
tionary dual power. Violence in this context 
is defined by the use of coercion not by the 
creation of casualties? The socialist revolu- 
tion in the West will be the free work of a 
strategic majority of the population. Mass 
political activity on a decisively greater 
Scale than the October revolution will be 
the only way to overthrow capitalism where 
it is embedded within the framework of the 
bourgeois democratic state. 

The institutions of socialist democracy 
will inherit the lc асу of the Commune and 
the Soviets. The principles of these two 
historical experiences are basic to the es- 
tablishment of socialism. The Commune 
replaced the bourgeois bureaucratic state 
with popular self-determination from below, 
and mass control of political life with the 
rule of revocable workers' delegates. It 
thereby cancelled the epochal division be- 
tween the State and its subjects. Fifty years 
later in 1917 the Soviets attacked its root— 
the division between economy and politics 
inherent in the capitalist institutions of 
market and parliament. The organs of 
workers', peasants', and.soldiers' democ- 
racy united these two spheres for the first 
time in history. Socialism in the highly 
industrialized countries will develop these 
lessons which Lenin learned so quickly and 
of which Colletti has recently reminded us 


(see NLR 56), into a new civilization. Con- 
trol of production by the producers will 
relegate the market as decisively to the 
past as it once did the manor. The concrete 
democracy of popular assemblies will reveal 
the bourgeois parliaments of today to be as 
narrow and anachronistic an oppression as 
they did the feudal estates. 


Footnotes 
1. Even a really first rate book like John 
Steuben's Strike Strategy (Gaer Associates, 
New York, 1950) has no discussion of en- 
croaching control or factory occupation as 
tactics in the struggle. Some of the Gramsci 
texts are available in New Left Review #51 
(September-October 1968). 

2. | have developed these points in an article 
entitled ‘‘Two Tactics" in NLR 53 (January- 
February 1969), using the name James 
Wilcox. 

3. The Ridgeway riots in Paris in the early 
fifties confirm this precisely by trying to 
evade its truth. Cf. Jean-Paul Sartre: Com- 
munists and Peace. 


EAR rs : 
This is Lukacs' last, and best, "politica 
writing. Publication forthcoming in English. 
5. In For Marx, (London, 1969), p. 180. 

6. See, for example, Lenin's “Lessons of the 
Moscow Uprising.” Of course, in learning 
from the masses, the revolutionary needs 
theory to discriminate between different 
types of resistance to the system (industrial 
sabotage, absenteeism, shop-lifting, gang- 
forming, etc.) to discover which has a really 
revolutionary potential. 

7. See for example the remarkable unity of 
views on this question in: Rudi Dutschke 
"|ntrevistà," Quaderni Piacentini, no. 2 
(1968); Andre Gorz and Andre Glucksmann 
in New Left Review #52 ("Festival of the 
Oppressed—Special Issue on France, 1-68); 
and Karl Klare and Edward Greer '"'Road- 
block to Revolution," pamphlet distributed 
in SDS, 1969. 

8. In most parties if a "right" tactic is being 
pursued then the most dangerous deviation 
is thought to be "leftism" and vice-versa. 
Lin Piao writes: “Left errors were liable to 
occur when we broke with the Kuomintang 
ruling clique, and Right errors were liable 
to occur when we united with it. After the 
overcoming of Left opportunism and the 
formation of the Anti-Japanese National 
United Front, the main danger in our Party 
Ka opportunism or capitulationism.” 
p. 

9. Revolutionary violence should be popular: 
that is seen by the masses as their own 
response to repression. If the Party rather 
than a popular institution like the Soviet 
exercises violence in its own name a prob- 
lem of isolation from the masses can arise. 
On the overall defensive strategy of popular 
war, see Andre Glucksman: Le Discours de 
la Guerre, Paris, 1968. 
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ROBIN BLACKBURN, editorial committee of New 
Left Review, was recently dismissed from his 
post at the London School of Economics because 
the authorities considered his statements made 
after a student confrontation too friendly to 
militant tactics. (The paper was delivered at the 
Socialist Scholars Conference in September, 
969.) . 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
STRATEGY AND THE 
ROLE OF THE 
VANGUARD 


INTRODUCTION 


In the fall of 1966, the "first wave" of the Front 
de Liberation du Quebec (FLQ) was broken up 
by the authorities and most of its members 
were forced or tricked into pleading guilty in 
return for lighter prison sentences. Still, most of 
the sentences were between six and twelve 
years. To bring public attention to the trials, 
and to the FLQ, Pierre Vallieres and Charles 
Gagnon (one a journalist, the other a teacher), 
later considered to be the “theoreticians” of the 
FLQ, went on a hunger strike in front of the 
United Nations. They were arrested by the FBI 
for illegal entry into the United States and held 
without trial for four months in the Manhattan 
House of Detention. In January, the charges 
were dropped, but, on leaving the jail, they were 
taken into custody by the U.S. Immigration 


Service and immediately deported into the wait- - 


ing arms of the Montreal police. 

Vallieres was charged with involuntary homi- 
-cide in the death of a woman in the LaGrenade 
shoe factory, caused by an FLQ bomb. (After the 
bomb had been placed, a phone call warned the 
owner to evacuate the factory; but the owner 
neglected to give the message to the people 
working there.) Even though Vallieres was not 
part of the action group, and was never linked 
to it by the prosecution he was convicted of 
having "counseled, incited, or encouraged-by 
his attitudes, acts, writings, or otherwise" the 
bombing. He was convicted and given life im- 
prisonment. Gagnon has had two trials in three 
years (and currently undergoing a third) which 
resulted in an acquittal and a hung jury, but he 
has never been released on bail. 

It is hard to gauge the extent of the popular 
support for the FLQ, particularly since it is a 
clandestine organization; as such it cannot have 
any direct ties with other political organizations. 
Even though the bombings have been almost 
exclusively directed against property (Anglo- 
American businesses, the Stock Exchange), the 
Canadian Press has quite successfully fostered 
an image of the FLQ as terrorist gangsters in 
much the same way as the American press has 
and does portray the Black Panther Party. The 
press image combined with the heavy prison 
sentences imposed on those associated with the 
FLQ have scared away many people and kept 
them from giving even public support for the 
political prisoners, 

The following document is not meant to be 
the complete program of the FLQ, but it does 
give some idea of the way in which the FLQ is 
trying to speak to people whose lives are af- 
fected by American imperialism. 

It is not inconceivable that Quebec will gain 
some form of independence in the next five to 
10 years. But it is the position of the FLQ that 
real independence cannot be granted by the 
Crown; that real independence is not a bour- 
geoisie that speaks French instead of English; 
that real independence will never come while 
under complete economic subjugation to the 
United States. Independence will only happen 
when the slogan Vive le Quebec libre! Vive la 
Revolution becomes a reality. 


an anonymous document from the 
Front de Liberation du Quebec 
Inevitably, all the revolutionary groups in 


Quebec will come together in a single move- 
ment, without losing their individual per- 


sonalities. The organizing work done by the 
FLP (Front du Liberation Populaire), the 
FLQ (Front de Liberation du Quebec), the 
citizens’ committees, unions, the MLT 
(Mouvement du Liberatien du Taxi), the 
MSP (Mouvement Syndicale et Populaire), 
and the Vallieres-Gagnon Defense Commit- 
tee are all part of the same strategy. Strat- 
egy—there is the magical and awe-inspiring 
word. 


There aren't 50 strategies, there 
are only two: electoral strategy and 
revolutionary strategy. 

All the groups mentioned are working 
outside the electoral system; they are work- 
ing for a revolutionary change in society. 
The objective strategy is clear: destruction 
of the capitalist society and the construc- 
tion of an egalitarian society, a just and 
free society, based on the collective prac- 
tice of self-determination at all levels— 
economic, administrative, scholastic and 
cultural. In Quebec, the struggle for the 
overthrow of capitalism is inseparable from 
the struggle for national independence: one 
is not possible without the other and nei- 
ther can be obtained through the electoral 
process. It is, of course, understood that 
independence means something other than 
the paper sovereignty promised by Rene 
Levesque, supported by the parasitic Que- 
bec bourgeoisie whose only wish is to re- 
place the English in administering the 
interests of American imperialism in Que- 


and will 
always demand a war to the finish against 
imperialism, as in Vietnam or Guatemala, 
and against all imperialisms, whatever 
their color or ideology. For us, indepen- 
dence also means self-determination for 
the people. It is not a question of waging a 
war of liberation to bring to power a new 
class of messiahs for the people to follow 
blindly, steeped in the euphoria of a victory 
over the old ruling classes. What it does 
mean is that through the struggle for revo- 
lution and independence, and the destruc- 
tion of capitalism, the people will be given 
the means of administering their own lives, 
without tutors. The self-administration of 
factories, universities, public services— 
more than the overthrow of a governmental 
dictatorship—constitutes the basic fact of 
revolution, outside of which any revolution, 
finally, is a fake from the point of view of 
the exploited, and not that of the self- 
appointed professional class of the revolu- 
tion. It is not worth mobilizing the people 
and arming them if the end is to be impos- 
ing our ‘‘enlightened” dictatorship on 
them—improperly and disgustingly called 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat." We 
should know how to profit from the lessons 
of history, since the Russian Revolution of 
1917, and work for a real revolution by 
organizing the base, so that through revolu- 
tionary action, people will learn to rely only 
on their force, genius and creativity. 

The aim, therefore, is to give to the * 
masses the technical and ideological 
means, and the opportunity, for their own 
liberation. This will not happen instanta- 
neously, but only through our waging a 
protracted war. 

This was has three strategic stages. 
The first is the RADICALIZATION 
OF SPONTANEOUS SOCIAL 
AGITATION, ... 
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its politicization, and its organization to 
raise the creative violence of the people to 
the level of a clear, organized and efficient 
class consciousness; to enable this vio- 
lence—the spontaneous response of the 
exploited to the legal and organized vio- 
lence of the exploiters—to find an outlet 
favorable to the economic, social and cul- 
tural interests of the majority. Since the 
first FLQ bombings in 1963, we have found 
ourselves in the first stage of the revolu- 
tionary struggle—a struggle which we will 
continue until the disruption expands into 
a general economic, political and social 
crisis. We are approaching this crisis in 
leaps and bounds, particularly in the' last 
six months. 

The first stage of the struggle is essen- 
tially political. The bombings, like the dem- 
onstrations, the sporadic occupations of 
schools and factories, the strikes, are part 
of a political action and not a military 
action against the system. The real military 
phase of the struggle will come later, when 
the people are ready to rise up. It is, of 
course, understood that the urban guerrilla 
can develop during this stage of the strug- 
gle; but it will never have the scope of a 
people's war as long as the people are not 
fighting in the streets. To arrive at this 
stage struggles must go on simultaneously 
on several fronts in order to make the 
masses of people sensitive to the common 
enemy, revealing the reasons and giving 

the means to rise up as a block 
against capitalism, colonialism and imperi- 
alism. 

This is the kind of battle being waged by 
the FLP, the MSP and the FLQ, each in 
their own way—a multiple action character- 
ized by propaganda work, ideological train- 
ing of militants and the progressive 
organization, at the base, of small groups 
of activists: the “cells” of the FLP, the 
citizens’ committees, the political action 
committees of the unions, strike commit- 
tees, and the armed groups of the FLQ. 

The progress of the struggle and the 
politicization of the people is measured by 
the growth of ist cells at the base. In 
the begini is rhythm is extremely 
slow, but i accelerate as the discontent 
of the people becomes more radical and 
multiplies the social conflicts provoked by 
the inability of the system to resolve its 
inherent contradictions and antagonisms. 

When the anger becomes generalized, 
the organization of the exploited peoples on 
a vast scale will become possible and nec- 
essary. 


` 


This leads to the SECOND STAGE 
OF THE STRUGGLE. 


' This is a crucial stage, because the way 
in which people are organized determines 
the outcome of the revolution itself. If we 
want to obtain our objectives, the people 
should be organized into local liberation 
committees: by community, factory or 
school—which in turn will be divided into 
cells and regrouped into federations by 
region or profession. In the factories, uni- 
versities and trade schools, this organiza- 
tion could come out of the union structure, 
provided it was truly revolutionary. In com- 
munities and in cities, the citizens’ commit- 
tee could serve as a base for the creation of 
real people’s liberation committees—again 
on the condition that they too are truly 
revolutionary organizations, and give up all 
forms of corporatism. 

The role of political organizations like the 
FLP and the FLQ is not to take the place of 
the unions and the citizens’ committees, 
but to give them the political and ideologi- 
cal tools they need to not only confront the 
bourgeois establishment, but to destroy it. 
It would be ridiculous and damaging to 
foster competition between the political 
movements, the citizens’ committees and 
the unions, even though it is absolutelynec- 
essary that groups like the FLP and the FLQ 
criticize traditional unionism and corpora- 
tism in order to lead the unionists and the 
population as a whole away from tenuous 
economic struggles, which always have to 
be begun again, in order to take up the 
struggle of world revolution. 


Those engaged in organizing work should 
keep in mind the aim of popular insurrec- 
tion: the armed occupation of the factories, 
universities, schools, public services and 
the national territory. 

We will have come a long way when 
armed self-determination will have begun. 
A still longer road, however, will remain 
because the indigenous imperialist bour- 
geoisie will not stand by passively watching 
as they are dispossessed. 


At this point the most difficult 
stage of the struggle begins, that of 
armed confrontation between the 


"people and their enemies—the 


THIRD STRATEGIC STAGE, ... 


which will be, as in Vietnam, both military 
and political. Until this point, there will be 
violence on both sides. The means of re- 
presssion will be perfected, but the revolu- 
tionary forces will have had their training in 
their daily struggles. They will have awak- 
ened and then organized the exploited peo- 
ples; they will have armed them technically 
and ideologically; they will have shown the 
way to shake off the yoke of oppression 
once and for all; and they will have raised 
their spontaneous violence to the level of 
organized class consciousness. 
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То cross these three stages— 
radicalization of social protest, mass 
organizing, popular insurrection and 
armed occupation of the means of 
production, of the public services 
and of the country itself C THERE 
MUST BE A VANGUARD. 


The people's liberation cannot occur, nor 
last, by the force of its spontaneity. We saw 
how the people demanded self-determina- 
tion in France during May 1968. The same 
phenomena appeared in France in 1848 
and 1871, in Russia in 1905 and 1917, in 
Italy in 1919, in Spain in 1936. Because 
self-determination is the natural aspiration 
of any man who refuses to be the slave of 
another or of a machine. If the people are 
able to occupy the factories and the public 
services spontaneously during a major cri- 
sis, they will not be able to defend it mili- 
tarily for long, nor administer it efficiently, 
if their basic demands have not been 
raised to the level of consciousness and 
organization. The role of the vanguard is 
not to take the place of the people, nor to 
impose an authoritarian plan from above, 
but to help them arrive at the level of 
organizational consciousness which will 
permit them to resist the attacks of the 
bourgeoisie, to defeat them militarily, politi- 
cally and economically and to lay the basis 
for a new, egalitarian and human society, 
in cooperation with other liberated peoples, 
since it is clear that no isolated revolution 
has a chance for a long-term victory. 

If its objective is really to work for the 
people's liberation by their own means, 
then the revolutionary vanguard should not 
erect a Party (with a capital “Р") which will 
be the exclusive guardian of Truth and 
Science, the privileged arbiter between 
Good and Evil, a teacher and policeman for 
the “uneducated.” The vanguard should 
not be monolithic and dogmatic. With a 
higher consciousness (at least in the begin- 
ning) than the alienated, stepped on, and 
fed up majority and to be consistent with 
itself, the vanguard should normally by 
open and humble. To be really conscious of 
what we are also implies that there is no 


И intangible Truth, but only relative truths in 


a somewhat less than perfect world. 

We are neither the judges nor the guides 
of our brothers, only the servants of the 
revolution that the people—and not us—can 
accomplish. We could, of course, make a 
revolution by proxy, calling a coup d'etat a 
proletarian revolution. But then we would 
by lying to our brothers when we say that 
we are working for the total liberation of 
men and women. Revolutionary commit- 
ment has nothing to do with the thirst for 
power or the desire to govern. 


Chance or fate has made us 
revolutionaries, after having been 
rebels, or just fed up, like most 


people in the world. When we 
became revolutionaries, we made a 
choice: TO LIBERATE MEN AND 
CHANGE THE WAY WE LIVE. 


“If someone made another choice, using the 


revolution to take power and impose his 
insights (or fears) on the people he would 
like to keep mystified and docile, then he is 
a fake, not a revolutionary. 

What then are the principal tasks of a 
revolutionary movement? We can enumer- 
ate three: 


1) The organization of a real 
people's power (worker, student, 
rural) at the base, by the creation 
of small activist groups. 


These small groups should be located in a 
community, town, parish or village, or by 
section inside a union. The coordination of 
the activities of these groups should be 
done on the regional as well as national 
level, letting the power of the region de- 
velop to its maximum, avoiding inter-re- 
gional rivalries and isolationist tendencies. 
It is important that the revolutionaries in 
each region decide among themselves as 
far as possible and constitute a militant 
vanguard whose actions must relate to the 
problems of the people. For the vanguard to 
be like a fish in the water, it must act in 
strict harmony with the natural milieu of 
the region. It must also enter into the life of 
each community, city, village or parish if it 
is to have an effect on 


people where is 
work, play and study—in short, build p. aa = 


lives. 

The regional action plan does not, of 
course, cancel out action on a national 
level, any more so than work on the com- 
munity level cancels out the plan of the city 
or the region. The important thing is to 
organize the power of the people and revo- 
lutionary action from the bottom up, and 
although actions may be coordinated at the 
top, they should never be imposed without 
discussion. 


It is not easy to bring efficiency and self- 
determination together in revolutionary 
practice, but it is an illusion to think that 
we can construct collectively a direct and 
popular democracy after the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, if during the struggle we 
are not capable of inventing the organiza- 
tional forms which already contain, even 
imperfectly, the forms for the future organi- 
zation of the free and equal society we 
would like. 


To reach that point, we have to get rid of 
the bad habit of taking ready-made models 
of revolutionary organizations from Marx, 
Lenin, Mao and Castro. We must under- 
stand that these great revolutionary theore- 
ticians offer us methods, rather than 
models, which we can use to develop new 
ones, adapted to our national reality. We 
must create them. 


2) The ideological, moral and 
technical training of the militants is 
also a fundamental task, ... 


because the power of the people cannot 
become a living reality unless it is founded 
on a clear consciousness of the interests of 
the majority. This demands more than intu- 
ition and generosity: it means a great deal 
of knowledge and technical skill, because 
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То free yourself from slavery уои have to 
free yourself from ignorance. It would be of 
little use to occupy the factories and the 
universities if we didn't know what to do 
with them—how to transform them and to 
what ends. 


It is necessary that militants study, and 
that they make this study an essential 
element of their struggle. 


It is unfortunate there is no magazine in 
Quebec to give the militants the intellectual 
tools they need to analyze the reality; this 
is a form of spiritual undernourishment 
that shouldn't exist. All the political groups 
should get together and collectively publish 
their notes, even if it is only in mimeog- 
raphed form. These notebooks could serve 
as training and discussion tools for mili- 
tants; in addition, they would serve as 
periodical reminders of the fundamental 
objectives of the combat they are waging 
daily in the factories, schools and commu- 
nities. We shouldn't rely on the progressive 
petit-bourgeoisie for a revolutionary review. 
We have to do it ourselves. 


Like the members of the Black Panther 
Party, those of all the groups we men- 
tioned, should prepare themselves for 
med struggle, for urban guerrilla warfare. 
It isn't enough to talk about it, we must 
prepare for it. This demands a strict appli- 
cation of security measures throughout the 
movement. For example: no list of the 
members of the secretariat should be kept; 
no discussions over the phone; decentrali- 
zation of the movement in order to disperse 
the decision-making powers across Quebec 
and to avoid a fatal decapitation of the 
movement in the event of a big bust, etc. 
But it must be kept in mind that decentrali- 
zation and coordination go together. We are 
not talking about decentralization for its 
own sake. 


Will we wind up being integrated into the 
FLQ because of the pressure of the repres- 
sion? It is difficult to predict who will be 
integrated into what, and if we will all 
merge when the time comes into a sort of 
NLF in Quebec. What is certain is that we 
can't fight for long in the open against 
capitalism and imperialism. 

For the established Order—and we see it 
in the declarations of the prison guards 
and in the editorials of the weasels at 
Renaude—there is no difference between 
the actions of the FLP, for example, and 
those of the FLQ. For the ruling classes, 
they are an equally dangerous threat. How- 
ever, in the beginning it is more difficult for 
them to denounce the legal or para-legal 
actions of the FLP than the clearly illegal 
activities of the FLQ. In the end, however, 
the result is the same for the bourgeoisie. 

This must always be present in our 
minds. One cannot be a revolutionary and 
enjoy at the ie time the security that the 
established Crder gives only to political 
Parties, to unions and to groups that re- 
spect integrally the rules of the game dic- 
tated by an illusory democracy. We must 
then organize ourselves accordingly; our 
development and our survival depend on it. 
It is equally important that all of the pro- 
gressive groups pursue the work of unifica- 
tion through the base, which is being done 
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more and more through direct action. But 
this unification will only enable the revolu- 


tionaries of Quebec to cross new stages ` BK > 


and progress towards victory if tney operate 
in a spirit of openness and cooperation, in 
the service of no church, even though it 
may be pure, immaculate, and marxist- 
leninist! 

Finally, certain criticisms raised by the 
actions of the FLQ, by the bombings, must 
be answered here. It has been said that the 
bombs don't answer any strategic necessity 
and that, in addition, they attract the re- 
pression and did no damage to the econ- 
omy. 

The bombs of the FLQ answer the same 
strategic level as the demonstrations of the 
MLT and the FLP. They are aimed at radi- 
calizing the social agitation and facilitating 
the development of a working class con- 
sciousness among the exploited. Their con- 
tent (for the time being) is political much 
more than explosive. They don't tend to 
directly shake up the economic bases of the 
system, but to radicalize the conflicts gen- 
erated by the system itself to the point of 
no return, to the breaking point, to the 
decisive confrontation. 


The decisive assault against the 
economic bases of the system will 
come during the next stage of the 


struggle. 


The bombs will not attract any more 
repression than tough demonstrations such 
as those we have been seeing recently. 
Finally, the day before the 24th of June, no 
bomb blew up, but the forces of repression 
were not lacking. On the contrary, wouldn't 
the bombs be the only answer to the re- 
pression that is leveled every day against 
workers, students and those who seek inde- 
pendence? ~ 

The bombs did not create the repression, 
but it is the repression that has made the 
bombs (prelude to urban guerrilla warfare 
and armed struggle) necessary. And repres- 
sion doesn’t mean only nightsticks and 
prison. It is the century-old exploitation of 
man's work, the bourgeoisie's political and 
economic dictatorship, cultural alienation, 
etc. 


Those who denounce the “terrorists” are ! 
playing the game of the repression, as Rene 
Levesque (perhaps unconsciously) gives his 
support to colonialism and imperialism 
when he denounces the demonstrations 
organized by the LIS. 

There is so much to denounce in the : 
system, so much to challenge, so much to 
destroy, without wasting one's energies on 
making the FLQ the scapegoat for every- 
body. We must not forget that it is all the 
revolutionaries of Quebec who, by their 
action and their determination, created the 


FLQ. 


The FLQ will last as long as there 
are revolutionaries in Quebec 
determined to win. Li 
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Marge Piercy 


THE GRAND COOLIE DAM 


The movement is supposed to be for human liberation: how come 
the condition of women inside it is no better than outside? We have 
been trying to educate and agitate around women's liberation for 
several years. How come things are getting worse? Women's libera- 
tion has raised the level of consciousness around a set of issues and 
given some women a respite from the incessant exploitation, 
invisibility and being put down. But several forces have been acting 
on the movement to make the situation of women actually worse 
during the same time that more women are becoming aware of their 
oppression. 

Around 1967—the year of what the mass media liked to çall the 
Summer of Love—there was a loosening of attitudes in the move- 
ment just as there was a growing politization among dropouts and 
the hippe communities. For a while movement people were briefly 
more interested in each other as human beings than is the case 
usually, or now. Movement men are generally interested in women 
occasionally as bed partners, as domestic servants-mother surro- 
gates, and constantly as economic producers: as in other patriar- 
chal societies, one's wealth in the movement can be measured in 

* terms of the people whose labor one can possess and direct on 
one's projects. 

For a while people were generally willing to put effort into their 
relationships with each other and human liberation was felt as 
something to be acted out rather than occasionally flourished like a 
worn red flag. People experimented with new forms of communities 
and webs of relationship reaching beyond the monogamous couple. 
Men and women were trying new ways of'relating that would not be 
as confining, as based on concepts of private property and the 
market economy as the ways we have learned to possess each 
other. Some of the experimenting was shallow, manipulative, adven- 
turist, with little regard for consequence to the others involved, but 
some was serious and had a tentative willed openness that gave 
room to men and especially to women to grow out whole new limbs 
of self and encounter each other in ways that made them more 
human. 


It is not necessary to recount the history of the last two years to 
figure out what happened. Repression brings hardening. It is 
unlikely the movement could have gone along with the same degree 
of involvement in personal relationships. An excessive amount of 
introspection and fascination with the wriggles of the psyche 
militate against action. One of the high schools in New York was 
effectively cooled by involving students in therapy groups and 
sensitivity training. But there is also a point beyond which cutting 
off sensitivity to others and honesty to what one is doing does not 
produce a more efficient revolutionary, but only a more efficient son 
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of a bitch. We are growing some dandy men of steel nowadays. 
The typical movement institution consists of one or more men 

who act as charismatic spokesmen, who speak in the name of the 

institution and negotiate and represent that body to other bodies in 


and outside the movement, and who manipulate 


inside to maintain his or their position, and the people who do thi 

actual work of the institution, much of the time women. Most 
prestige in the movement rests not on having done anything in 
particular, but in having visibly dominated some gathering or in 
manipulating a certain set of rhetorical counters well in public, or in 
having played some theatrical role, To be associated with a new 
fashion trend in rhetoric is far more rewarded than is any amount 
of hard work on the small organizing projects that actually recruit 
new people and change their heads. 


The movement is an economic microcosm. Presumably the rew- 
ards will be bringing about a revolution, changing this society into 
something people want to live in and which they have a chance of 
affecting, and which will get off the back of the rest of the world. 
But the day to day coin is prestige. Another short term reward is a 
modicum of power, largely to force other people out of some group, 
or to persuade that group to engage in one activity rather than 
another. A third type of power is over the channels of communica- 
tion. These may be formal channels such as New Left Notes, the 
Guardian, underground papers, Liberation News Service, or other 
media. There is also power over informal channels of communica- 
tion. A person may come to usurp the prestige of an organization 
simply by being the speaker on all public occasions or by represent- 
ing that group to other movement groups. That may be actually the 
only work he does, but what meager satisfactions can come from 
parading the name of his group before others, he will enjoy. At the 
least he will get a chance to travel a little. Lives in the movement 
are not exactly running over with pleasures, so that if you have 
spent all winter on the lower east side of New York, a trip to 
Rochester or Buffalo can look glamorous. 


It is possible to build up power simply through insisting or 
arranging that all of a particular kind of contact occur through you. 
The important thing is to keep all transfer of information or 
requests between any Dick or any Bill routed through you. That 
gives a look of business and importance. It can be a career in itself. 
There is a.loss of information and energy, but strangely enough 
goodwill is created among both Dick and Bill. Your phone will ring 
all the time and people call wherever you go, making manifest your 
importance before others. Almost all informal movement contacts of 
this sort are between men. Especially in Ivy League schools, SDS 
chapters seem to act as fraternities creating in-groups who respect 
and trust only each other. 


If the rewards are concentrated at the top, the shitwork is 
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at the bottom. The real basis is the largely unpaid, 
— ay Teak bor force that does the daily work. Reflecting the 


values of the larger capitalist ‘society, there is no prestige whatso- 
ever attached to actually working. Workers are invisible. It is writers 
and talkers and the actors of dramatic roles who are visible and 

The production of abstract analyses about what should 
be done and the production of technical jargon are far more 
admired than what is called by everybody shitwork. 

Nor is the situation improved when the machers are competing to 
demonstrate their superior, purer, braver militancy, rather than 
their purer analysis. In an elitist world, it's always “women and 
children last." Only a woman willing and able to act like a stereo- 
typed American frontier male can make herself heard. 

The leader co-opts the work of his laborers. How many times E 
macher will say, “| have done," “I have made" when the actual 
labor was somebody else's. It is easy for the macher to pretend he 
has written a leaflet he glanced over, inserting the fashionable cant 
phrase of the week. | am aware that men in the movement who are 
not domineering, highly verbal, manipulative or hypercompetitive 
also turn into invisible peasant laborers. If there were no women at 
all in the male-dominated movement, men not ready to stomp on 
others would end up playing many roles now filled by women. Which 
is to say that poor whites may be no better off economically than 
poor blacks, for the system oppresses them in some of the same 
ways. 

We take this alloting of prestige for granted, in which we are an 
exact microcosm of the society we oppose. Work is shit. It is 
mindlessly done by unappreciated, invisible workers, and the 
results, the profits in prestige and recognitien, are taken away. 
Truly, it is not necessary that work be shit even in the bowels of the 
beast. One of the things that really is true about visiting Cuba is 
discovering how proud people can be of their work—work they would 
be ashamed to do here. Because work is admired and makes sense 
in a society that makes sense, it is social in the full meaning. All 
right, we cannot have little islands of revolutionary culture in the 
belly of the empire, but we can try a little harder nót to reflect the 


-ugliest aspects of the society we are presumably rejecting. 


As the fight gets stiffer and we settle in for the long haul, as all of 
us accumulate enough experience of failure and look long and hard 


enough at the cost to ourselves of what we are trying to do, as we 


get older and go through our share of the nasties, there is an 
attitude that sustains man: | am a professional revolutionary. To 
take that kind of step in one's head and rhetoric is felt as a leap of 
commitment. It explains to the person and to others. what he is 
doing. After all, he is acting quite differently from what was 
expected of him. He is failing to make it in any way he was taught 
all through growing up American to expect he would do (and to be 


scared he wouldn't do). So it turns out there is an answer. No, Ma, · 
I'm not a bum. I'm a professional, like a doctor or a lawyer, like | 
was supposed to be. 


One trouble: to be a professional anything in the U.S. is to think 
of oneself as an expert and one's ideas as semi-sacred and to treat 
others in a certain way—professionally. Do you question your doctor 
when he prescribes in dog Latin what you should gulp down? The 
expert has expertise. Unfortunately, he also often has careerism. He 
is giving up everything else, and he is not about to let some part- 
time worker (differentiation between part-time and full-time in the 
movement is instructive, and dangerous) challenge his prerogatives. 
Shall the professional revolutionary haul garbage, boil potatoes, 


„change diapers, and lick stamps? Finally, what opposes the profes- 


sional is counter-revolutionary, even though it may be repressed by 
the power structure with the same zeal. 


The incidence of violent brand loyalty to one's own current dogma 
has risen. The word 'cadre' as something to caress in the mouth 
and masturbate over has gone whoosh to the top of the pole in the 
last year. Cadre has meaning when a movement has really gone 
underground, when its members have been through training that 
has attempted to change their characters, when groups have shared 
harrowing experiences over time so that they know they can trust 
each other. Cadre applied to the white movement in the United 
States at this time is elitist bullshit. Our big problem is learning how 
to reach all kinds of people and we haven't invented any training 
yet that helps much on that score. People are working hard on 
projects scattered around the country, and here and there they are 
making headway in one or another enclave of the old or new 
working class (or groups in motion are reaching out to them); or in 
high schools or the army or neighborhoods under stress such as the 
threat of urban renewal, things are happening; but experts are 
experts largely in manipulating current jargon. 

Now common ordinary gross chutzpah is something that in this 
society sprouts more commonly from the egos of men than from the 
more shattered egos of women. Women are not encouraged toward 
professionalism in general, and we are certainly not in the move- 
ment encouraged to give ourselves too many airs. Suppose you, 
Woman Alice, unknown, unvouched for, unaccompanied, come 
wandering into a meeting and want to speak. The male supremacist 
will not even hear you. He may launch a sentence while you are in 
the middle of speaking, and probably he can simply drown you out. 
The male chauvinist will keep quiet while you speak and may even 
give a quick acknowledgment that some noise has occurred. He will 
patronize and move on. The male liberal will note your energy and 
will commiserate and then co-opt you. You will end up working for 
him, no matter what you think you are doing. When you oppose 
him, you will find out which side he is on. 
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With the professional comes his professional language. À predom- 
inantly student movement is a great soil for the growth of monstro- 
sities of jargon. The use of scholarly Marxist jargon is exactly 
analogous to the use of any other academic jargon. It is a way of 
indicating that you have put in your time, read the right texts and 
commentaries, that you are an expert. It is one thing to learn from 
the long line of revolutionaries who have come before us: we must 
learn that history or caricature it. (With the factionalism, name 
calling and assumption of infallibility that has been growing lately, | 
sometimes get the impression of people role-playing as professional 
revolutionaries based on comic books in which that was how you 
could identify the reds.) It is another thing to adopt the language of 
any of them, especially translated into lousy American. Now we 
have scholarly quarrels about the definition of key terms and the 
appreciation among the in-group of the way in which someone is 
handling them, as in any English or sociology department. Such 
articles are written for a snobbishly defined audience of peers. The 
jargon covers up holes in the world. Most of us know damn little 
about how the society works and how people live, but rather than 
find out we will adopt a jargon that stands between the observer 
and what he is trying to observe. Such articles fail to make our 
politics lucid to people on a level where they can become autono- 
mous political thinkers and doers. If you have contempt for people 
and think they cannot know what they want and need, who the hell 
is the revolution for? 


Women in the movement, with a few outstanding exceptions, have 
trouble talking jargon. One source of unease is lack of practice. The 
phenomenon of a woman speaking in a meeting, and the meeting 
going on as if she had belched, is too widespread to need comment. 
Women don't generally practice on each other. Women are able at 
least on occasion to be more honest in talking about their lives 
together than men ever are: not always, not often, but it is a 
possibility. The mores of the society do not prevent women who 
trust each other from speaking about their sexual and emotional 
troubles. Much of this ability comes from our being taught to define 
our 'careers' in terms of that part of our lives, so that it is shoptalk. 
‘In contrast so much of what passes as communication between men 
and women are responses to signals given, the fulfilling of subtly or 
not so subtly indicated wishes, games of protection and mutual 
blackmail. The bases of many relationships are unspoken, not 
because they lie too deep for words, but because speaking about 
them would disgust. It would expose connection based on gross and 
subtle forms of lying and exploitation that would not bear examin- 
ing aloud. 


Sometimes women simply refuse to use jargon. | know one 
woman who grew up in the Old Left and who will not use language 
she associates with that type of life and politics. In the small group 
of organizers she operates in, her refusal is viewed by the male 
ideological clique as a pitiful weakness. She is crippled. If she 
cannot talk their language, they cannot hear her: although she 
speaks the language of the kind of workers they are attempting to 
organize. They cannot accept her criticisms or insights unless 
couched in their terminology. Not that that always produces accept- 
ance. 


| remember watching a girl at a council meeting a few years ago 
who was striking in all aspects. She spoke well in a husky but 
carrying voice, she was physically attractive, she had read her texts 
and had a militant left position and an obvious sense of style. In her 
head she was ori the barricades, and that excitement carried in her 
speeches. She had no impact. | heard many people giving precis of 
the council afterward, and no one singled her out to mention, 
although many of the issues she spoke to carried. She did not 
succeed in becoming part of that collective of machers who are 
always counting points with each other. If she had been sexually 
connected with any of the machers present, the odds on her 
achieving impact would have been much greater, for she would have 
been automatically present at the small caucuses and meetings 
where policy, unfortunately, originates. 


Around that time when | attended many women's liberation 
meetings, | saw the whole thing as interesting primarily as an 
organizing tool: here was a way to organize women who could not be 
reached on other issues or in other contexts. | am older than most 
movement women, have a harder sense of self, make a living off my 
writing and care about it, and have a good, longstanding and 
nonpossessive relationship with a man | trust politically and 
personally. It took me two more years of grisly experiences of 
getting used and purged to get my nose well rubbed into women's 
exploitation, to find out women's liberation was not talking about 
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the other fellow, and to understand how much I had adopted male 
values to think of liberation as a tool. We are oppressed, and we will 
achieve our liberation by fighting for it the same as any other 
oppressed group. Nobody is going to give it to us because we ask, 
however eloquently. | once thought that all that was necessary was 
to make men understand that they would achieve their own libera- 
tion too by joining in the struggle for women's liberation: but it has 
come to me to seem a little too much like the chickens trying to 
educate the chicken farmer. | think of myself as a house nigger who 
is a slow learner besides. A tendency to believe quite literally in the 
rhetoric of movement males is a form of naivete that no woman can 
afford. Most movement males' idea of women's liberation is some- 
thing for their girlfriend to do to other women while they're busy 
decision making. That's her constituency to bring in. 


Fucking a staff into existence is orily the extreme form of what 
passes for common practice in many places. A man can bring a 
woman into an organization by sleeping with her and remove her by 
ceasing to do so. A man can purge a woman for no other reason 
than that he has tired of her, knocked her up, or is after someone 
else: and that purge is accepted without a ripple. There are cases of 
a woman excluded from a group for no other reason than than one 
of its leaders proved impotent with her. If a macher enters a room 


„full of machers accompanied by a woman and does not introduce 


her, it is rare indeed that anyone will bother to ask her name or 
acknowledge her presence. The etiquette that governs is that of 
master-servant. 


Women come into the movement for as many reasons as men do. 
It is not sufficient to speak of women as being recruited in bed, 
since their attraction to the man is usually as much to the ideas 
they hear him spouting and what they think he represents and what 
they imagine their life with him will be, as it is to his particular body 
or personality. Movement men often project a very sexual image. 
What's behind that too often is, as with actors, narcissism, impo- 
tence and a genuine lack of interest in anybody else except his hero, 
The Professional Revolutionary in the Mirror, and a : 


peer group. 
whose opinions he values and whom he likes to shoot the bull with, 


much like ex-fraternity boys. 


I've listened to the troubles of dozens and dozens of women and 
men in the movement. There are a lot of lonely and a lot of horny 
women. Sex lives of women seem to fall into two patterns, both 
dreary. Domestic unions on the whole are formed young and 
maintained in hermetic dependency, until exchanged for others that 
appear almost identical. People seldom maintain relationships with 
any content without living together, though it happens. As in 
conventional marriages, the woman living with a man often finds 
her world constricted. She is his thing. She keeps house for him and 
plays surrogate mother, and often he talks to her no more than the 
tired businessman home from the office. Often the relationship is 
much like that of the woman living with a medical student and 
helping to put him through school. Of course, since the woman's 
intellectual engergy is concentrated on that relationship, she may in 
fact dominate or manipulate or control the man, as is frequent in 
conventional marriages also. 


The other model is the liberated woman: she can expect to get 
laid maybe once every two months, after a party or at councils or 
conferences, or when some visiting fireman comes through and 
wants to be put up. She may find she can work for years and even 
take part in planning demonstrations and doing important research 
and organizing without achieving recognition or visibility. There is a 
phenomenon | have noted, by the way: allowing for geographical 
variations, the list of men whom movement women not living with 
anyone have gone to bed with is surprisingly repetitive. One is left to 
draw the conclusion that all the liberated (i.e. women living alone) 
have gone to bed with the same set of men, who would fit in one 
large room. 


These serviceable males fall into two categories: those who make 
it clear that what they are doing is fucking, and those who provide a 
flurry of apparently personal interest, which fades mighty quick. The 
first category are on far less hate lists than the second. There are 
men in the movement who have left women feeling conned and 
somehow used, emotionally robbed in every city in the country. 
Rarely have | heard any man in the movement judge any other man 
for that kind of emotional exploitation, and never so it could hurt 
him. The use of women as props for a sagging ego is accepted, 
socially. Everybody sees it and everybody agrees that they don't. 
Scalp hunting goes on on both sides of the sexual barrier, but the 
need to extract a kind of emotional conquest which is sometimes 
not even sexually consumated, out of woman after woman, seems 
exclusively the disease of male machers. 


-— 


This sort of thing can even be called organizing. Many politicos 
spend their energies organizing inside the movement, instead of 
into the movement: hence the passionate concern with who is, and 
who is not, in the vanguard. Transferring the loyalties of worker- 
woman Lizzie from the research project of Macher A to the pamph- 
let project of Macher B is organizing. 

The men who often get the most opposition from movement 
women and are often publicly called male oppressors, are precisely 
those men who have the least skill at co-opting the labor of women: 
men with a bluff style, frontal attack, an obvious sense of their own 
competence and a tactless assault on what they see as others' lack 
of it. They often succeed in rapid fashion in uniting some of the 
women in a caucus against them. 


The style most rewarded is that of the manipulator: the person 
who makes use of the forms of workers' control and community 
decision-making to persuade others that they are involved in a “we” 
that is never out of his control. Given the careerism, in almost any 
movement enterprise there is at least one person who feels a vested 
interest: that endeavor is his baby. If there were true workers' 
control, he might find himself ousted. Most movement ventures 
exist hand to mouth, and the entrepreneur can always tell himself 
that a couple of weeks of financial chaos would wreck that precari- 
ous balance and run the enterprise into the ground. The rationale 
for retaining control may be political: the entrepreneur as profes- 
sional revolutionary finds it necessary to keep political control of the 
little Iskra, lest the bourgeois revisionists get it into their slimy 
paws, or the soft minds of the shitworkers be led astray. The means 
to that control is seldom an obvious role as boss, for anti-authoritar- 
ianism is as deeprooted among women in the movement as among 
men. 


No, the successful entrepreneur uses all the forms of workers' 
control and collective decision-making. He may covertly despise 
these indirect, time-consuming methods. Or he may have contempt 
instead for those who attempt to work without them, and feel 
morally superior because of his attachment to the forms of partici- 
patory democracy. This distinction is equivalent to the difference 
between the modes of the male supremacist and the male liberal: 
but both aim to retain control. 


Methods vary. The macher may play off faction against faction or 
appear to float above petty quarrels. He may form sexual alliances, 
sabotage others, repeat gossip, start rumors, flatter, sow suspicion, 
retain the switchboard-control central function, flirt, listen to 
troubles, pay attention. Since most people in this society are 
dreadfully lonely, a little attention is a pungent tool. But he must 
always keep the others from combining. . 


On one movement staff where | worked, there was one macher, a 
couple of other males who did not challenge his hegemony, plus a 
two-thirds majority of women. Whenever we threatened to form an 
alliance on anything that mattered, the macher would begin jiggling 
the sexual balance of the group, pursuing publicly one of the staff or 
another until he had succeeded in creating a harem atmosphere in 
which all attention once again centered on him. He would use his 
confidant relationshi to the staff members to persuade each to talk 
about the others, comments he would remember and reveal as if 
reluctantly at the proper moment. Even the fact that he was 
sexually involved with only one of the staff could be turned to moral 
advantage, for he would keep her in her place (on his right hand, 
just under the thumb) by constantly pointing out that he could, in 
fact, be involved with the others, by ignoring her in the office and 
flirting and teasing and creating a constant subsurface tizzy 
centering on his person. None of this, of course, was ever openly 
discussed. The superficial -reality was business as usual, bureau- 
cratic efficiency and personal relations kept out of the office. The 
effect was to make his position impregnable and enable him to 
dismiss whomever he chose. 

The ability to dismiss from a collective is as important as the 
ability to recruit. One effective method is to stir up the workers so 
they themselves expel the person threatening the macher's power. If 
the expulsion is carried out in the name of workers' control or 
women's liberation, an expulsion whereby the entrepreneur's power 
is strengthened, the irony is complete. If the threat to the macher's 
power is a woman, he will probably carry out the expulsion himself. 
If he has recruited her sexually, he can expel her on the same basis. 
There is a false puritanism in never publicly permitting the allusion 
to relationships everyone knows about. 

The male supremacist tends to exploit women new to the move- 
ment or on its fringes. His concept of women is conventionally 
patriarchal: they are for bed, board, babies and, also, for doing his 
typing and running his office machines and doing his tedious 
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research. By definition women are bourgeois: they are housewives 
and domesticators. A woman who begins to act independently is a 
threat and loses her protected status. He can no longer use her. 


Such a man will sit at his desk with his feet up and point to the 
poster on his wall of a Vietnamese woman with her rifle on her 
back, telling you, ‘‘Now that is a truly liberated woman. When | see 
you in that role, I'll believe you're a revolutionary.” He has all the 
strength of the American tradition of Huckleberry Finn escaping 
downriver from Aunt Polly, down through Hemingway where the 
bitch Brett louses up the man-to-man understanding, to draw upon 
in defense of his arrogance. Not only are women losers, but for a 
woman to think about herself is bourgeois subjectivity and inher- 
ently counter-revolutionary. Now, dear, of course you find your work 
dull. What the movement needs is more discipline and less middle- 
class concern with one's itty-bitty self! 


At times it may seem to women as if the only way to win their 
battle is to form some sort of women's brigades and achieve instant 
liberation by eliminating that whole part of life which hurts the most 
and competing with the men in meeting goals set by the male- 
dominated movement. But where women have fought beside their 
men, how often afterwards they have found themselves right back 
where they were before. It is easy for men to deal with women as 
quasi-equals, all soldiers together, during a long or short crisis, but 
inside their heads is all the old dominance/submission machinery 
and the old useful myths about Mom and the playmate and good 
girls and bad girls. 

The male liberal respects the pride of women. He has learned well 
the rhetoric of women's liberation and offers apparent partnership. 
He will permit small doses of spokesmanship roles, so long as his 
hegemony is not challenged. Because he is willing to listen on a 
basis of apparent equality to women who work with (for) him, he is 
in a better position to draw out higher quality labor. He is just as 


career-oriented and just as exploitative as the male supremacist, ` 


but he gives back enough tidbits of flattery and attention to make 
the relationship appear reciprocal by contrast with what goes on 
with bullier males, and he is by far the more efficient long-range co- 
optor. ai 

Often a woman working with a male liberal will learn impercepti- 
bly to accept a double standard for his behavior: alone with her 
when she is his equal; and with other machers, when he will pretend 
essentially not to know her. After all, he will gain no points by 
insisting others treat her as an equal. Further, if he acted as if the 
woman were of importance, he might lose some control over 
contacts essential in dominating his scene. Thus the woman will 
come to accept the master-servant manners in public, for the sake 
of the private relationship of equals. It can take her a long time to 
see that the public manner reflects the power realities. 


The importance of male solidarity to enforce discrimination and 
contempt for women cannot be over-emphasized. The man who goes 
in the face of this will find himself isolated. He will pay for betraying 
his caste. Men in this society reinforce each other's acted-out 
manhood in many small social rituals, from which the man who 
truly treats women as equals will be excluded. 


Neither can we over-emphasize our own acquiescence. As | said, | 


-have been a house nigger in the movement. Since | was first on my 


own as a skinny tough kid, nobody ever succeeded for long in 
exploiting me as a woman, until | came into the movement. Then | 
laid down my arms before my brothers to make the revolution 
together. How much | swallowed for my politics | have only realized 
in the pain of trying to write this piece truthfully. | have also begun 
to see how many male structures | took into my head in order to 
make it in the male-dominated world. How often in writing this | 
have been afraid, because | have incorporated so much male 
thinking that | can hear the responses | am going to get. Finally, | 
have come to see how separated from my sisters | have been at 
times to preserve one or other super-exploitative relationship with 
one or another male macher. As a house nigger how much worse 
treatment of other women | have watched and satisfied my con- 
science with vague private protestations to the professional revolu- 
tionary in question: nothing that would get him angry at me, you 
can be sure. 

Two inhibitions have acted on me constantly. One inhibition 
occurred in relationships where work and sexual involvements 
overlapped. | have not been able to keep tenderness and sensual joy 
from being converted into cooperation in my own manipulation. One 
takes the good with the bad, no? The good is loving and the bad is 
being used and letting others be used. One holds on to good 
memories to block perceptions that would rock the boat. Yet always 
what was beautiful and real in the touching becomes contaminated 
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by the fog of lies and halftruths and power struggles, until the sex is 
empty and only another form of manipulation. 


The other, stronger inhibition comes from having shared the 
same radical tradition, rhetoric, heroes, dates, the whole bloody 
history of class war. It is pitifully easy for radical women to accept 
their own exploitation in the name of some larger justice (which 
excludes half the world) because we are taught from childhood to 
immolate ourselves to the male and the family. 


Once again in the movement, oppression is becoming something 
for professionals to remove from certifiably oppressed other people. 
When | am told day in and day out to shut up because our 
oppression pales beside the oppression of colonialized peoples and 
blacks, | remember half of them are women too, and | am reminded 
of my mother telling me to eat boiled mush because the Chinese 
were starving and would be glad to have it. When people are 
unhappy, no one can tell them their pain is unimportant. The ruling 
class isn't dissatisfied: they are healthy, well-fed, live in beauty, 
enjoy their own importance: fun-loving cannibals. Our men aren't 
dissatisfied either. 

It is true some oppression kills quickly and smashes the body, 
and some only destroys the pride and the ability to think and 
create. But | know no man can tell any woman how to measure her 
oppression and what methods are not politic in trying to get up off 
her knees. The answer does not lie in trying to be the token woman 
or in trying to learn quickly how to manipulate or shove around 
those who manipulate us. Certain of any oppressed group can 
always rise from that group by incorporating the manners and value 
system of the oppresser, and outwitting them at their own rigged 
game. We want Something Else. 


We are told that our sense of oppression is not legitimate. We are 
told women's liberation is a secondary issue, to be dealt with after 
the war is won. But the basis of women's oppression is economic in 
a sense that far capitalism and the market economy and 
that is rooted into the whole fabric of socialization. Out claims are 
the most radical, for they entail restructuring even the nuclear 
family. Nowhere on earth are women free now, although in some 
places things are marginally better. What we want we will have to 
invent ourselves. 


We must have the strength of our anger to know what we know. 
No more arguments about shutting up for the greater good should 
make us ashamed of fighting for our freedom. Ever since private 
property was invented, we have been waiting for freedom. That 
passive waiting is supposed to characterize our sex, and if we wait 
for the males we know to give up control, our great-granddaughters 
will get plenty of practice in waiting too. We are the fastest growing 
part of the movement, and for the next few years it would be 
healthiest for us to work as if we were essentially all the movement 
there is, until we can make alliances based on our politics. Any 
attempts to persuade men that we are serious are a waste of 
precious time and energy: they are not our constituency. 


There is much anger here at movement men, but | know they 
have been warped and programmed by the same society that has 
damn near crippled us. My anger is because they have created in 
the movement a microcosm of that oppression and are proud of it. 
Manipulation and careerism and competition will not evaporate of 
themselves. Sisters, what we do, we have to do together, and we will 
see about them. 


Marge Piercy was active in SDS and NACLA, is a founder of MDS (Movement 
for a Democratic Society) and is currently involved in Women's Liberation. 
@ Mem Piercy, 1969, to be included in The Hand that Cradles the Rock, an 


anthology of women's liberation edited by Robin Morgan. 
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WE RISE UP 
WE RISE UP ANGRY 
WE RISE UP TOGETHER 


when I was 5 my parents said “be a good little girl 

and you will get what's coming to you” 

candy, petticoats and 5 little dolls were coming to me. 

all dressed in pink and with curlers. 

so I learned early. 

my parents told me not to jump around crazy like little boys 
and not to be loud-mouthed like my brother. 

so I learned how to behave, walk nicely, talk softly, 

and to say "thank you” whenever somebody asked how I was. 
I never screamed “lousy, rotten—fuck you!” ES 

I never did that. 

but more things were coming to me. 


When I was a teenager, my parents said “look—let’s get that straight: 
you are pretty—and not too bright. that’s all right. 

now go to school while you can.” 

school was awful—so I started looking around for a good man. 

but there were problems. 


I had pimples. people said that was normal. 

but some of my girlfriends didn’t have them. so pimples didn’t seem 
normal to me at all. 

I bought this stuff from Max Factor that I knew from TV. 

the commercials said that pimples were damaging to your personality. 
I spent whatever money I could get hold of on getting rid of them. 
because pimples are ugly. and if you are ugly— 

that's it! 


yes, I wanted to have a nice personality 

and I had girlfriends who had nice personalities, 

and because our boyfriends at school always aid 

we girls shouldn’t get mixed up in their Sights, 

I stuck to that. 

so I became very popular with the guys and very popular 

with the teachers, too, because I never got mixed up in any fights. 
I never got into trouble. ~ 


my parents like that. they got me some real nice dresses, in return, 
and my boyfriend would pay for the movies when we went out. 

but sometimes, when things were happening in the city, 

like the highschool-strike last year, I got frightened 

when I saw black girls give the fist-sign to black guys 

and heard them shout slogans. 

they even fought the cops in the streets. 

they also fought us when we wanted to go to school 

instead of shutting it down with them. 

that really frightened me. it frightened my girlfriends and the guys, too. 
it frightened all of us. 


and all these people on welfare—all these black welfare mothers 
who make trouble and yell at Lindsay and throw rocks at Rockefeller. 
they don't act like they should act. 

they don't act like we're supposed to act. 

they are not like we are— 

and that frightens me. 

I hate school—more or less—it's a drag, 

and the teachers, too. 

but that's the way things are; there is nothing I can do about it. 
so I won't do anything about it. 

so that's the way things will remain, 1 guess. 


sometimes, however, when my father threatens me, 

when my teachers screams at me, when my boyfriend slaps me— 
I wish I could be running in the streets, too, 

taking a rock and throwing it at all of them: at my father, 
my teachers, and my boyfriend. 

for their screaming at me, their threatening me, 

their shutting me up, their ordering me around, 

for their SITTING ON ME. 

GET OFF MY BACK YOU MOTHERFUCKERS— 

I FEEL LIKE THROWING YOU OFF OF ME!!! 

but I never could do that. 


Leviathan 


instead I went to a city college for a few years, 
nearly became a teacher but got married instead. 


and now, Í cook for my husband every day. 

because my husband has to be fed. 

he has to bë fed well because he has to work 8 hours every day. 
his work is important to him—since he has to do it anyway 

it better be important—that’s what he says, 

therefore my cooking is important to keep him working well. 


cooking does not feel like important work to me, 

but you can’t have it both ways— 

"and I have my husband. 

when my husband is angry at his work and at his boss, 
he gets angry at me. 

when he gets angry at me, 

I cook better food and more food 

so that when he goes back to his work and his boss, 

he is not angry anymore. 


I, too, get angry when he is angry. 

so I wash all the dishes, I scrub the floors, 
and kill all the cockraoches 

till I’m not angry at him or his boss anymore. 


when my husband says “shut up” to me 
while the ballgame is on, I'd better shut up. 
otherwise hell would break loose. 

he says during the day he follows orders— 
so at night—it better be me following orders. 
I guess that makes sense. 


when my husband hears the news on TV 

about all the chaos going on in this country and about the war, 
he gets upset. I get upset, too. 

I get upset about anything that upsets my husband, 

so I tell him to ignore all the chaos, it's not worth the trouble, 
T bring him his beer, I put my arm around him. 

and we make love, if it’s too too late already 

but no good! 


he hates that war because it’s an ugly war without end—| he says. 
I hate that war because it gets in the way. 

it destroys the peace, what little there was, between my husband 
and his boss. they disagree on that war. 

it destroys the pleasure my husband gets from TV. 

even the ballgame is no escape anymore. 

instead of commercials in between, 

they sometimes have news bulletins. 

I hate that war because it got in the way of my husband and me. 


each month, either the rent goes up 

or the taxes or the doctor's bill. 

I don't know whom to blame or what to do, 

but something better happen soon. 

each month it seems, the more Nixon talks about that war, 
the Vietnamese are only fighting that much more. 

even when their huts are burned to the ground 

and their fields destroyed,— 

they are fighting for their freedom—they say. 


each week in the supermarket the prices have changed. 

I cant keep it up, my husband just doesn't make enough. 

I cant even trust the guy in the grocery store anymore. 
each week the blacks in the city are shutting down a school, 
take over a понра ог а welfare-center. 

even when they go 


they are fighting f for be freedom, they say. 


each day when I cook I get angrier, 

and killing cockroaches or washing the laundry. 

doesn't help anymore. 

because cooking just isn't important if thats all you are doing, 
besides cleaning the dishes and scrubbing the floor 

and all that other stuff, 


and shutting up when your husband tells you to. 
all that doesn't make sense anymore. 
I just hate the way I'm living. 
its dead, it feels rotten inside, its a bore. 
“= Vietnam has started a war 


between my husband and me 

because—I just cant go on as usual anymore. 

I cant— 

you motherfucking husband, you motherfucking boss of his, 

you motherfucking guys on the streets, and that is every single one of 
'Qu— 

Vim your snide remarks as if every woman 

was a piece of meat on display in the supermarket— 

you rotten city, you rotten government, you bloody war-machine— 

you MOTHERFUCKERS GET OFF MY BACK 

I just cant take all the shit anymore! ! 


I cant spend my time cooking specialties anymore 

while napalm sets children afire. 

I cant spend my time reading “woman’s day” anymore 

while my friends, left and right, are fighting in that bloody war. 
I cant spend my time staring at “the beverly hillbillies” 

while my husband gets ordered around by a guy 

who grows rich from that war. 

and I wont spend my time lying to my children 

and telling them to defend “America” anymore. 


NO—I wont spend my time curling my hair 

while the people on welfare starve to death 

because Nixon needs more guns for Nixons war. 

I wont spend my time teaching my daughter to say “thank you" 
when politicians tour the city and ask how she is, 

while black and white GI's are shoved into stockades 

because they refuse to kill Vietnamese in that war. 


I wont waste my life talking softly, walking nicely and staying 

away from trouble anymore. 

I wont keep peace at home anymore, 

T wont calm my husband down anymore with a beer and a iden 
if he is angry at his boss—I tell him to get angrier, 

until he is angry enough to fight back 

together with all the other guys, the black guys, 


- who are angry and who are fighting already. 


if he is afraid and yells at me, instead— 

I wont be there by the time he is finished yelling 
because we have work to do, 

because no beer and no ballgame, 

no niceness and prettiness is going to do shit for us! 
nothing and no one can change the mess we're in 

unless WE DO IT AND WE DO IT NOW! 

unless we—like the Vietnamese, and the black people 
and the GI's and the high school-students and the welfare-mothers, 
unless we— 

WOMEN— 

rise up—rise up together and rise up angry. 

unless we— 

WOMEN— 

fight—and fight—and fight harder - 
for everything that will set us free, 

and the Vietnamese, and the blacks and all other people. 
and now—that we have begun—there can be no stopping us, 
until everything that has kept us and all people down— 
COMES DOWN!!! 

and that means: 

dolls that prepare us for Max Factor 

have to COME DOWN. 

schools and teachers that make us accept 

America's wars and its lies 

have to COME DOWN. 

all banks, landlords and doctors 

who eat us up alive 

have to COME DOWN! 

Nixon and Laird and Mitchell, and all the other pigs, 
the Pentagon with its generals and its bombs 

WILL COME DOWN 

because the Vietnamese are winning 

and Nixon is losing that war. 

and we are part of that war. 

we will keep.on fighting 

until all occupation troops are out of Vietnam, 

out of the schools, out of the black communities. 

until all of these troops, these guns, these wars, 

until these bosses — - E 


their threats, and our fears, RZ i 
have COME DOWN’ Ku EN 
until we—and all people are FREE! ej x 


Introduction 
Political repression is beginning to bear 
down on movement activists. Along with 
the police and university administrations, 
the courts are exposing themselves as 
handmaidens of the state in silencing polit- 
ical opposition. While everyone's attention 
is presently focused on the Chicago trial of 
the “Conspiracy Eight," it must not be lost 
sight of that hundreds if not thousands of 
activists are under indictment for their 
opposition to U.S. imperialism at home and 
abroad. The Black Panther Party has been 
brutally repressed, many of its members 
systematically murdered and many more 
are experiencing the impact of “preventive 
detention" through the deployment of legal 
chicanery.* The U.S. military is running out 
of stockades in which to contain the G.I. 
rebellion against its system and its Viet- 
nam War. 

Yet, although the question of whether the 
Left in America will be able to develop an 
effective, long-term strategy in relation to 


the courts will have important implications - 


*Preventive Detention bills, passed or awaiting 
passage by state and federal legisiatures, make 
legal a practice of long standing. Namely, the 
setting of exhorbitant bails to detain victims (e.g. 
$100,000 for each of the Panther 21). The 
Detention law would simplify judicial procedures 
by allowing a judge (not a jury) to imprison 
whoever is judged to be a risk. The political 
implications for repression are apparent. 


THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST LEGAL 
REPRESSION: 


for the future shape of the movement, 
discussion of this has barely begun. In 
order to provoke and provide a framework 
for this long overdue discussion, we are 
reprinting the following article written by 
several Berlin comrades of the German SDS 
(published in Neue Kritik, February 1969) 
which outlines such a strategy. 


In it the writers recognize that in the 
coming period of coordinated repression it 
will no longer be sufficient to provide legal 
defense and intermittent demonstrations 
in opposition to the courts and in solidarity 
with comrades hauled before them. Rather, 
they outline a strategy in which a system- 
atic and permanent campaign against the 
courts is an integral part of the move- 
ment's struggle against capitalism. Such a 
strategy requires not only radically new 
forms of solidarity with the comrades in 
court and, following conviction, in prison, 
but also raises the question of solidarity 
with the everyday victims of class justice. 

The strategy discussed here grew out of 
experiences of political repression which 
are similar to those of the Left in America. 


Repression has assumed increasingly - 


severe forms in Germany over the last year 
and a half. As a result of collective actions 
against the Springer Press—the dominating 
German newspaper and magazine empire— 
and against the passing of the so-called 
emergency laws by the German Bundestag 


WHAT IS TO BE 
DONE? 


By a Collective of Berlin SDS 
Members 


in the spring of last year, thousands of 
movement people are currently under in- 
dictment: At the same time a bill has been 
introduced into the Bundestag calling for 
the legalization of “preventive detention.” 
The German Left recognizes this coordi- 
nated drive as an attempt to “criminalize” 
it and thus discredit the radical movement 
in the eyes of its sympathizers. 

Another aspect of this coordinated drive 
aims at the problem of campus unrest 
which is being dealt with in several differ- 
ent ways, all geared to undercutting and 
isolating the radical students. On the one 
hand, reform legislation is turning the hith- 


-erto autonomous universities into techno- 


cratic institutions under the direct control 
of the corporate state and geared to its 
technical and scientific needs. On the other 
hand, a recently passed federal law holds 
the universities responsible for maintaining 
order on the campuses: students have been 
expelled from various universities for their 
“critical engagement"; stepped-up police 
infiltration has lately become a problem; 
and the recent lifting of the draft-exempt 


“status for West German students studying 


in Berlin was aimed directly at breaking up 
one of the most radical student centers in 
Germany. Another aim is to isolate the 
moderate students from the radical move- 
ment by making selective reforms which 
provide for more student participation in 
existing institutions. 


The common experience of political re- 
pression which the German SDS shares 
with the Left in America underscores the 
urgency to discuss strategy in the U.S. 
movement and the importance of the strat- 
egy outlined here to this discussion. 


It is symptomatic of the student movement 
that it took so long to become conscious of 
the necessity for a campaign against the 
courts. Until Easter of last year the struggle 
against the courts still did not appear to be 
a problem for us. For that reason we were 
in no way prepared for the wave of trials 
which swamped us after the spontaneous 
mass actions at Easter time*—although in 
the abstract we should and did expect it. 
Regional legal defense committees did get 
established in most places, but at least in 
the big cities, many comrades were already 
sentenced individually during the summer 
months. Attempts to express solidarity 
through campus actions proved to be com- 
pletely useless. While most comrades and 
sympathizers were always ready to demon- 
strate their solidarity through militant dem- 
onstrations, we still had not understood in 
practice that the struggle of the police and 
the university bureaucracy against us was 
being continued by other means through 
the courts, and that therefore our solidarity 
with those comrades who had been singled 
out and convicted—as a result of mistakes 
which they had not made individually but 
which were rather rooted in our collective 
forms of struggle—had to go beyond dem- 
onstrations. 

Our initial indifference to the question of 

courts reflected an aspect of bourgeois 

ideology, according to which the courts are 
supposed to be an independent power 
apart from the state executive. As it turned 
out, to understand the function of the 
courts as the last and—as yet—most effec- 
tive adornment of the class state was not a 
theoretical problem for us, for the theoreti- 
cal insight we have had for a long time. The 
question for us was and is much more a 
practical one. In the first place, we must 
ask what we can do to direct our previous 
single issue campaigns—from which we 
could always retreat without too much 
damage—towards a permanent and no 
longer merely intermittent campaign 
against class justice. In the second place, 
we must ask to what extent the conscious- 
ness appropriate to this permanent cam- 
paign against the courts reflects back on 
the rest of our praxis and especially on our 
forms of demonstration and of struggle. 


The simplest form of solidarity beyond 
demonstrations is to make the trials into 
public trials in every sense of the term. 
Precisely in criminal cases is the function 
of the courts as an instrument of domina- 
tion directly and tangibly to be seen. 
Through the ritualized game of presenting 
evidence, making pleas and handling down 
sentences, the defendant is isolated from 
the social relations which motivated him, 
set in a firmly fixed constellation of roles 
and individually convicted. The psychologi- 
cal expression of class justice is that the 
human beings who are subjected to it inter- 
nalize this strategy of isolation and experi- 
ence the wounds of class society, which 
they are themselves, as their own individual 
guilt. In many cases also comrades and 


*in connection with the atempted murder of Rudi 
Dutschke. z 
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their fellow demonstrators did not protest 
against indictments either, and when their 
cases came to trial, tried in a private way to 
get the whole thing over with as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

To make the trials public—and not only 
through a mere physical presence but 
through actively articulating and practicing 
solidarity with the defendants—is therefore 
already an offensive (albeit a limited one) 
against the courts because it destroys the 
normal definition of roles. 

This presupposes, to begin with, a sys- 
tematically organized agitation, especially 
among students, about pending trials. As 
we have seen, appeals to attend court pro- 
ceedings often come out as moral de- 
mands, as yet abstracted from the needs of 
the students. Instead of making abstract 
demands, we must try to point out, be it in 
leaflets, informative meetings, wall newspa- 
pers or whatever, that it is not primarily a 
matter of helping the defendant because he 
happens to be in trouble, that the struggle 
against the courts cannot be a particular 
activity, that it cannot consist of periodic 
support for isolated poor slobs, but that it 
can only be conducted as a permanent 
aspect of our struggle against the bourgeois 
state apparatus as a whole. 


Experience has shown that for spectators 
involved in a good action in the courts 
together with the defendant (and in favor- 
able cases also the defense lawyer), the 


effect in terms of education and solidarity 
is no less than it was during the action 
which led to the trial in the first place. 
Anyone who has ever been arrested with 
other comrades in the audience because he 
didn't stand when an oath was adminis- 
tered and then spent three days in jail for 
contempt of court knows more about what 
we mean when we call justice in this society 
class justice than those who have only read 
the weighty tome of Otto Kirchheimer.* 

This is also the reason why our educa- 
tional program was wrong. Long expositions 
of the class background or the Nazi past of 
high court justices or of the models of 
social harmony contained in the verdicts of 
the federal labor court: all this is not the 
lever to raise consciousness of the function 
of class justice. (To be sure, theoretical 
insights must accompany practical ones, 
but they do not serve to mobilize people in 
the first place.) And this discovery which we 
are now making again in dealing with the 
courts is a discovery which we have been 
making for years: namely that it is not 
through critical theory, through argument 
and counter-argument, that anti-authoritar- 
ian consciousness is initially heightened, 
but rather that we are liberated from our 
last beliefs in the value of this system 
through direct, tangibly experienced practi- 
cal confrontation with the agents of the 
-state apparatus. 


*Political Justice—1961. 
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But the direct offensive against the 
courts is only one aspect of the campaign 
against the courts. A second is the con- 
sciousness in practice of the solidarity 
which goes beyond demonstrations and 
even beyond the confrontation with the 
courts and does not end—which is to say, 
begin again—until our comrades are re- 
leased from prison. That too is clear in the 
abstract. But if we think about our behav- 
ior towards the comrades in Frankfort who 
are said to have set some department 
stores on fire, then it is also clear that our 
consciousness in practice has still not come 
so far. The four comrades in Frankfort, who 
have been stitting in prison for 10 months 
in the meanwhile, had worked together with 
us in the student left. Throughout the dura- 
tion of their pre-trial imprisonment they 
have gone for weeks on end with hardly any 
visitors—although it was objectively possi- 
ble to visit them. Don't they speak of the 
unpolitical and prejudicial press release 
issued by the national committee of SDS 
after their arrest and not speak of the 
letters which were not written, of a little 
money which they could have used for 
things they needed, of books, etc. 

It is hot difficult to recognize in all this a 
tendency to repress unpleasant facts which 
is still symptomatic of the student move- 
ment. It reflects not only the backwardness 

f ` aspect of our consciousness but 
even more a fundamental weakness of our 
practice in general. The initial lack of inter- 
est in people prosecuted by the courts, and 
especially those in custody, goes together 
with the clumsy mistakes which we are 
always making in our actions. Such as that, 
as experience has shown, we don't get 
beaten and arrested on demonstrations 
when we take the offensive together (with 
“hard core cadres") but rather when the 
demonstration begins to break up after 
such offensives, when individuals become 
reckless, etc.; such as, that many of us are 
being identified on the basis of photo- 
graphic material and yet we have not devel- 
oped a suitable means of defense against 
it; such as the reckless, amateurish, often 
bordering on suicidal attitude towards ac- 
tions which by their nature can only be 
carried out by a few people and the danger- 
ous gossip which goes on about them in the 
haunts of the left sub-culture. 


Only the consciousness that actions do 
not just last a few hours but necessarily 
continue into the courts and on into the 
jails and prisons would induce us to de- 
velop a praxis that would maximize the 
relationship between effectiveness and risk. 
And if this were achieved, then we could 
also say that our work had not been paid 
for too dearly even if it made a longer 
prison term inevitable, for the long march 
through the institutions of this society nec- 
essarily also leads through its penal institu- 
tions. 

The incipient organization of correspon- 
dence and visits to the four comrades sen- 
tenced to prison in Frankfort is the historic 
starting point of our effort to systematically 
organize a solidarity in practice with our 
comrades who will be found in the prisons 
of this state so long as it remains a bour- 
geois state. 


This solidarity will be no mere act of 
charity. It will include in practice those who 
have already begun to resist their oppres- 
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sion in the prisons themselves. Here it 
would have to be demonstrated what we 
mean when we say that there exists no 
other than political justice. What distin- 
guishes most prisoners from us is that they 
do not know why they are in prison and 
that they are therefore much worse off than 
us when we are there. It is true that they, 
like most workers—and this is known to us 
not only through our own experience but 
also through empirical criminological 
studies—have essentially a correct con- 
sciousness of the fact that the courts which 
have sentenced them are not theirs; but on 
the other hand, they do not see any practi- 
cal way to attack, much less to smash this 
obvious and direct network of repression. 


Our task must be to mobilize part of this 
submerged class consciousness once more 
through the propaganda of the deed. This 
means showing that it is not senseless to 
offer active resistance; that it is possible to 
penetrate into initially weaker spheres of 
this society and to make them useless, 
even refractory to bourgeois society—just as 
we have done for ourselves more and more 
sharply in the universities during the last 
three years. 


And if appearances do not deceive, then 
the more than 100,000 people who are sent 
to prison each year should be included 
among those who can be potentially broken 
loose from the system. We know that the 
first steps towards solidarity among pris- 
oners take very subtle forms. When 150 
demonstrators marched before Tegel 
prison in Berlin on December 24, 1968, 
burning furniture and mattresses and the 
like spontaneously flew out of the windows. 
The reasons for this are understood by 
anyone who knows by what means repres- 
sion in the prisons is balanced between 
complete individual breakdown and the 
potential collective revolt. 


Political work in the prisons is at first a 
matter of countless petty details. Every one 
of the newspapers made out of toilet paper 
in Tegel prison during recent months was 
printed letter by letter at night in strict 
secrecy. For the Vietnam demonstration 
which he helped to organize in Moabit 
prison, Fritz Teufel [active in the Berlin 
Left] typed more than 300 leaflets one by 
one. Political contact with the outside world 
is difficult, but there are ways, as we know, 
of systematically passing informational 
materials in and out of prison. *Street 
gangs comprised of young workers and 
apprentices have become an important 
phenomenon in Germany over the last two 
years. The support which part of the Ger- 
man Left gave to them in their conflicts 
with the police, local authorities, etc. estab- 
lished points of contact between them, 
leading to an incipient politicization of the 
gangs. 


The time has therefore come for us to 
initiate larger actions within the framework 
of the campaign against the courts—ac- 
tions which are no longer occasioned by the 
trial of a student but rather by the case of 
a two time loser up on felony charges, or 
the prosecution of some gang kids, 
an altogether commonplace disciplinary 
case in the labor courts. Such actions must 
naturally be well prepared in advance on 
both a theoretical and agitational level, e.g. 
by using information that we have gotten 


from the factories, etc. We should make 
arrangements in the universities to hold 
discussions with so-called dangerous cri- 
minals, with gang kids, with one of the 
many housewives who daily shoplift in the 
supermarkets. For every criminal offense 
embodies not only existing social conditions 
but also aspects of a counter-society, of 
anticipation. By no means does this apply 
only to our own relatively massive and 
united forms of direct struggle. Anticipation 
is also present, even if in a distorted form, 
in the many as of yet individual crimes, 
such as theft. Anyone who regularly shop- 
lifts in the supermarkets—as hundreds of 
bourgeois housewives and a not inconsider- 
able number of students obviously do— 
does it not only, perhaps not even primarily 
to save money. They would not steal money 
itself, mere exchange value, or at least not 
in such small quantities. It is rather that in 
these as of yet individualistic acts lies the 
anticipation of a society in which the 
means of satisfying material needs would 
no longer be governed by the laws of ex- 
change but could rather be directly—and 
that means also universally—appropriated 
and freely available. 

In our collective actions we have worked 
together to shape the forms of a counter- 
society. These forms must now be enriched 
by raising our consciousness to the level 
demanded by the necessary permanence of 
the revolutionary struggle. 
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Our job is to make propaganda useful for the education of broad 
sections of the people about the necessity for the revolutionary 
socialist transformation of American society. 

What is effective propaganda? First: there are many different 
types of propaganda, depending on who it’s made for and what it's 
made to do, In our situation, some propaganda must aim at 
neutralizing opposition; some must aim at eliciting support or 
mobilizing; some aims at increasing the sense of what is relevant, 
raising imaginative possibilities, enlarging our general understand- 
ing of our objective revolutionary possibilities; some aims at 
converting specific groups of people. 

But what makes this propaganda effective? Its ability to affect 

r Š in a desired manner, to raise their con- 
sciousness and to increase the possibility of their becoming politi- 
cally active in valuable ways. This strategy involves taking into 
account the relation between specific groups of people and their 
direct experience of oppression, and showing how this experience 
and the contradictions it contains, can only be resolved through 
revolutionary struggle. You can make this kind of propaganda only 
after you have a clear understanding of the real conditions of 
peoples' lives, and an understanding of the directions they are 
being pushed in, and an analysis of the concrete possibilities of 
development open to each grouping and to a revolutionary move- 
ment as a whole. Without this actual connection with peoples' real 
conditions and real oppression, and without a clear understanding 
that each element of propaganda must be directed at "someone" 
and not everyone, and is about “something” and not about ‘‘every- 
thing," there can be no effective propaganda, only self-verification 
and posturing. 

There has been an atterript to argue that all Newsreel propaganda 
must embody “the correct line." But what is "the correct line" at 
this point in the USA, and how should whatever it is we want to say 
be embodied in a film so that it is effective propaganda? 

The view that our films must embody “the correct line" is a 
bankrupt formulation. There is no “correct line” at this point 
historically, just as there is no mass line that fulfills the conditions 
of all our needs and work—to make cadre, to organize and raise the 
consciousness of many different sectors of the society, to actually 
build from the bottom a mass-based revolutionary movement. 
Instead of a fruitful, concrete analysis, “the correct line” becomes a 
series of simplistic abstractions that only reduce the possibility of 
real political work, and an over-all understanding of the complexity 
of our situation. In this context, and specifically from the point of 
view of Newsreel: “the working class is the agency of revolutionary 
change in the USA," or "youth will make the revolution," etc., are 
only unsubstantiated abstractions, fragmentary parts of a total 
analysis, and they lead us nowhere. They most certainly do not lead 
to an understanding of what kind of work must be done to alter the 
consciousness of the working class as a whole, or what relation 
other potentially revolutionary sectors have to the over-all task of 
building the power necessary to destroy the basis of the American 
empire and bring about the socialist transformation of American 
society. What's evident at this point is that black and third world 
elements, sectors of the white working class and various declasse 
groupings will play clear and important roles in the evolving 
struggle. 

What, after all, is “а correct line?" It is no more than a position 
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taken toward particular objective conditions that is in the real 
interests of the people. Obviously, Newsreel as a whole has taken 
some good positions on a range of situations and events—and 
perhaps it will again. But what bothers some is how this can be 
assured if there is no common agreement on ‘who the people are" 
whose real interest is key'to the critical evaluation of needs. The 
problem is real. It is an objective one, it grows out of the particular 
social and economic transformations that have taken place in 


American society, it is a necessary historical limitation. We have not 


yet been able to formulate a new total theory of revolutionary 
change in America, while living uneasily with the only available 
totalist alternative, Marxism-Leninism. Now this historical limitation 
is not overcome by the appeal to a "correct line" which resolves the 


contradictions by positing a-historically an American eei 
that is going to be the vehicle of the revolutionary trai 0 


American society. This is a position of bourgeois faith, it is unscien- 
tific, it is idealist, and something we'll get into more later, like all 
such claims it is not subject to verification and is therefore self- 
confirming. Embracing such a position represents a failure of nerve 
and a retreat from the tasks of building a broad-based, many-front 
movement, into sectarianism. 


So, we are in an historically new situation where the unclarity 
about agency of change, the effect of particular tactics, etc., is 
rooted in the actual evolving conditions of the society which offer us 
unprecedented problems, and opportunities. The contradictions 
within our historical situation are not going to be resolved soon. 
They are certainly not going to be resolved at all outside the context 
of continuous struggle and true experimentation, in the area of 
propaganda, of course, but in all. forms of movement building. 


Furthermore, the level of argument that surrounds “correct line” 
questions is largely secondary to Newsreel's key strategy at this 
time. Our job is education around the objective needs for the 
revolutionary transformation of American society, conducted in 
many different sectors of the society and with a wide variety of 
tools. For this, it is necessary to adopt a position between the poles 
of empiricism and dogmatism: a flexible, militant position that 
attempts to evaluate the importance of all groups and all struggles 
in terms of their overall value in the building of a mass-based 
struggle movement, in terms of the potentiality of these groups for 
higher levels of struggle as a result of their current activity, and 
absolutely not in terms of their confirmation or negation of an 
idealist formulation of who is really going to make the revolution. 
Newsreel's willingness to adopt a narrow “correct line" position at 
this point would be severely damaging to its overall usefulness. The 
range of its essential political work would be limited; its ability to 
function as a matrix which can help to hold together disparate 
elements of the movement along clear principled lines will be 
undermined; worst, perhaps, would be the drain of energy away into 
questionable intra-movement struggles that become the primary 
work-area, struggles which are different than our own attempts to 
define a flexible and total politics, and do not have clear over-all 
revolutionary consequences at this time. 


So then: at this point historically there is no useful “correct line.” 
What is it then that keeps our propaganda radical, revolutionary? By 
raising in all our films, in many different ways, the demands that 
will meet the real needs of the most oppressed class—demands, in 
fact, which are invariably communist, but not necessarily limited to 
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the historical experience of socialism. Our propaganda must be very 
clear that the measure of revolutionary practice is the espousal and 
integrated understanding of what has to be done to meet the real 
needs of the most oppressed, and thereby our own needs as well. 
Analysis of how those needs will be met must go on not abstractly, 
but in terms of the concrete analysis of unique American technologi- 
cal capacities, in terms of the objective material possibility of total 
freedom. 


In the case of a film about housing, for example: regardless of 
who the film was for—and even if it was made specifically for use in 
building a mass city-wide rent strike movement—the base demands 
of the film could not center around rent control issues or various 
modifications of public housing codes. At some point we would have 
to move beyond the current limits of that struggle (which may well 


Бе L РАНИ contest) ond define the real possibilities—the 
elimination ate ownership of property; housing, rebuilding, 
replanning determined by the people and as a primary right of all 
people. In the case of a film about a strike: regardless of the level of 
consciousness of the struggle—and understanding that the job of 
propaganda is precisely to find ways to talk to people that they 
understand but do not just repeat what they already know—it's 


necessary at some point to make clear that wage slave labor is not* 


necessary, that capitalist exploitation will not be ended until 
capitalism is destroyed, that racism is another aspect of exploita- 
tion, and that the unions are at best ambiguous and at worst only 
another institution of social control. All such strategies are not an 
end in themselves, but a means to the end of the development of a 
higher level of consciousness on the part of the participants: that is 
why we relate to them, and how we determine what they value is. 
Our films should contain the same perspective. A film on Vietnam 
has to be clear about immediate withdrawal, support for the PRG 
and NLF, but more, contain an understanding that solidarity with 
Vietnam and all third world struggles is not an idle act of allegiance 
but an integral part of our own revolutionary struggle, and is 
intimately related at each point to the possibilities of our own 
liberation and the nature of our post-revolutionary society. 


The real needs of the most oppressed are summed up in “all 
power to the people," by all means the most revolutionary slogan 
right now. A film that doesn't make this immediate and concrete in 
relation to the specific area, can't be good or useful. At this point we 
aren't talking about rhetorical affirmations or tacking words on: but 
a deep sense of propaganda that understands that the job is to 
raise consciousness but that this isn't done by rhetoric or just 
filming rallies. 

The difference between “the correct line" strategy and what we're 
talking about is the difference between a narrow, inflexible, Jargely 
fraudulent politics, and a flexible, revolutionary attempt to do deep 
continuous education around the objective needs of the people with 

_ the widest possible base; to do educational and agitational work 
that builds toward the participation of many different sectors 
working on many different fronts, but unified around an under- 
standing of what are true revolutionary demands. The politics of the 
correct line are basically “support” politics, academic politics, 
narrowly movement oriented politics. The insistence on raising 
demands and explanations that meet the real needs of the most 
oppressed—in fact, demands which do no more than define the 
objective, material possibility of our historical situation, which is an 
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absolutely unique condition—makes it impossible to fall into the 
trap of falsely resolving contradictions because they do not fit our 
abstract precepts. 


Propaganda has to adapt itself to people we want to talk to. But 
the job of education that we have to do is around the need for the 
revolutionary transformation of American society, in line with both 
our real potential and our revolutionary responsibility to the third 
world. Therefore, films that try to speak to people by ducking this 
are already on the road to the debasement of the true function of 
our propaganda, and the fact that they do this while claiming that 
they are about the vanguard, or contain an understanding of what 
class is the agency of change already represents one of the serious 
deformations of our movement. 

Identification of any class or group as agency at this point, and 
the narrow insistence on it, is no more than an intra-movement 
strategy of sectarianism. To the extent that we should have princi- 
ples of unity (and there is much question about this) they would be 
the demands that meet the real needs of the people, not abstract 
assumptions that boil down in the end to a series of strategic and 
tactical arguments about what areas people should work in now, or 
who should be organized right now—all of which are matters that 
have to be struggled out within the context of a growing body of 
social practice. The objection to a particular piece of propaganda 
that it doesn't “properly evaluate the role of the working class in the 
struggle" is largely irrelevant. The questions are whether it damages 
the possibility for unity around clear principles; whether it is 
revolutionary in the sense of what it wants; whether the actions of 
those concenred represent a legitimate extension of the mass 
struggle, or of one front of it. 


Once again: what is effective propaganda? Any work that does not 
attempt to answer the question of how people are afected by a film, 
how consciousness is altered and raised in this particular Society, 
has certainly doomed itself either to irrelevance or to “radical 
cheerleading." Such an analysis has got to be concrete because the 
problem is concrete and specific and has to do with (1) the 
particular institutions of social control (schools, media, army, etc.) 
in this society, and (2) the particular emphases of ruling class 
propaganda and its co-optive strategy (racism, cold war anti- 
communism, liberal co-optation of certain “progressive” struggles, 
etc.). It must take into account in the end what all this has done to 
people, and understand these conclusions from the point of view of 
what we have to do to jam the connections, re-program, de-program, 
educate not in the sense of rote learning, but in the sense of a deep 
transformation of understanding. To dig this, you cannot discard all 
that we've learned from the psychological investigations of the past 
half-century; you have to take it and reconcile it with a flexible, 
materialist analysis of objective social conditions. There can be no 


» resolution of contradictions by appealing to abstract postulates, just 


as there can be no convincing people by repeating to them things 
they've already heard and explicitly rejected. Instead, a way must be 
found to make the revolutionary content we wish to convey concrete 
and palpable, and an inseparable conclusion following naturally 
from the daily experience of oppression. 

For example, one about WORK, propaganda which would define 
work clearly as an experience for all the people who bust their asses 
doing it, indicating the concrete daily meaning of exploitation and 
oppression, being very clear and specific about what institutions 
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and what kind of power is used to assure the continuation of this 
System, and indicating material potentiality for the elimination of 
this kind of alienated and exploited labor and its replacement by a 
wholly different series of relations to the means of production. The 
film would grow out of the actual experience—which everybody who 
„does it knows more about than anything else—moving by clear 
stages to the inevitable conclusions. This way, the film becomes an 
experience that, if it's successful, moves people from one point to 
another. Disagreements, questions, fights about whether that's 
really the way to look at the union or whether those are the 
"inevitable conclusions." An arena, rooted in peoples' real experi- 
ence, where things get fought out, and where the moves from one 
level of consciousness to another are real, and not dependent on a 
paste-on speech or catching a few key sentences that people can 
always groove on without it meaning anything at all. Propaganda 
that aims to jam the one-dimensional propaganda of the Man. And 
it might do this through involvement: first by beginning with the 
conscious and articulate knowledge of daily exploitation, and then 
by the systematic opening up of all the assumptions that the ruling 
class has spent a lot of time and trouble inculcating in people, 
assumptions that are “holy” and make it extremely difficult for 
people to reach to “inevitable conclusions," define their real 
interests, struggle. Stopping short of those assumptions always 
ı makes for reformist propaganda. 


There is a big difference between the needs of our propaganda— 
made to educate around the need for a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of American society, and the building of a mass-based revolu- 
tionary movement—and post-revolutionary propaganda in the 
context of post-revolutionary society. Not only is our historical 
situation unique, but post-revolutionary propaganda doesn't give us 
much help. 

Propaganda in post-revolutionary societies builds upon a series of 
widely shared assumptions. Take Hanoi-13: a Cuban film that 
makes clear few of what seem to us to be the essential understand- 
ings. There is no sign of the party, no clear definition of coloni- 


levelopment,. nothing 
‘support for the South, etc., aa ‘hone of 


needs to be explained to the Cubans who assume it, arid then |= 
on to a higher level of integration where their own revolutionary 
experience reinvests the film. The film is about the spirit of the 
Vietnamese people. But here, in our situation, it is a more "liberal" 
film than we should make, precisely because of what American 
audiences bring to it. Or take the countless hygiene, agriculture, 
etc., films whose task is the specific inculcation of valuable informa- 
tion in which the only covertly “revolutionary” element is the 
constant visible understanding of “the revolutionary heroism of the 
people in all their struggles," their exemplary practice, and the 
implicit dynamic of the revolutionary transformation of underdevel- 
opment. The primary task of post-revolutionary propaganda is to 
educate around specific situations and specific needs. It can always 
assume a shared basis of ideology and practice. It is an integrated 
part of an overall apparatus of revolutionary reeducation and it has 
clear directives as to what must be done, with the total power of the 
state lying just behind each formulation of the film. This is where 
the concept of the “correct line" in propaganda comes from, but 
this isn't our situation. Our assumptions aren't shared by the mass 
of Americans: it is precisely our task to find ways to break through 
the socialized patterns of thought to get our assumptions accepted, 
and to thereby broaden the base of what is now a narrow, increas- 
ingly doctrinaire movement. This is not going to be done by simply 
repeating formulations that people explicitly reject or do not trust: 
“the working class is exploited” is a useless assertion to a working 
class that knows much better than the people talking its own level 
of exploitation, but has been obliged to develop a form of false 
consciousness that integrates its understanding of exploitation with 
a particular static view of life, respectability, manhood, patriotism, 


advancement, racist privilege. This situation can't be improved by | 


arguing that WE change our skins so that we say just what we think 
our target would like to hear, thereby entering a space that is 
indistinguishable in political content from a program that might be 
laid out by any vaguely left-liberal congressman, as he appealed to 
the great American tradition of progressivism and the rising 
standard of the working class. The issue here is not whether 
supporting certain progressive strikes is a good strategy, or whether 
the breakfast for children program is a crucial front for the 
Panthers in their attempt to establish a broad-based community 
struggle-movement. Both of these are good strategies because they 
exist in a larger context of the attempt to build militant, revolution- 
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ary fronts. But propaganda about a strike, or about the breakfast 
program must develop this larger context. Therefore, to embody a 
correct line, a piece of rhetoric, a crude assumption tested by the 
most minimal practice, and to call that effective propaganda, is 
absurd. Our propaganda must come from a flexible understanding 
of the society and the forces that continuously shape consciousness 
in it. It can't come from a series of abstractions that are then taken 
as "correct" and used to gloss over a failure to confront the 
objective problems of building a revolutionary movement: which 
have to do with altering the consciousness of a majority of Ameri- 
cans who live a privileged existence at the expense of the black and 
third world elements within its own boundaries, the working class, 
and finally on the backs of the third world. 


Indeed, the propaganda strategy that says that the primary job is 
to make clear and rational the "correct line" is very much like 
looking in a mirror. One asserts that the working class will lead and ! 

.makes a film to this effect; the film is cautious not to move too far 
in advance of the people, it wants to speak to them. The film is then 
shown to audiences who basically agree because it costs them 
nothing to agree—workers support the use of the strike, and liberals 


support workers' struggles so long as their interests aren't . 


threatened. We have good historical experience with this situation: 
CP propaganda of the 30's and 40's. 


With a few notable exceptions, the propaganda was basically 
dead. |t was constrained by limited theoretical foundations, by its 
narrowness, its subservience to a series of "international necessi- 
ties" which relegated the American movement to the position of a 
service organization, and a series of massive limitations that grew 
out of prejudices about the industrial proletariat. There are other 
symptoms. It was formed out of bourgeois assumptions about what 
a “socialist aesthetic" is—the realism that the real people will 
understand. This simplification, which is a part of the bourgeois' 
response to relating to the working class, is not only a sign of the 
worst mistrust of the people, but it is also indication of another 
effect of ruling class socialization and ruling class control on the 
consciousness and attitudes of so-called radicals and revolutionar- 

"ies: great doubt about their revolutionary integrity, an anxiousness 
to deny that they make the revolution for themselves too, and а 
guilt that convinces them that “truth” lies with someone else in the 
Society, that someone else will really MAKE the revolution, that 
someone else is purer and better and more decent and more 
oppressed. In other words, only another deformation of the move- 
ment by the system the movement seeks to overthrow—a confession 
that the revolution cannot happen, and a perversion of the highest 
principles of serving the people. The propaganda of the 30's and 
40's was never more than a “foreign” presence—not because it was 
"communist," but because it wasn't in any important sense com- 
munist except that the CP made it, it wasn't anything but assimila- 
tionist, leaning over backward to not offend the workers and 
therefore telling the workers nothing that they didn't know already, 
always manipulative, as if saying, “ме tell you one thing, but there's 
more we want only we're not saying yet," always boring and staged 
and dull because it misunderstood and demeaned the very people it 
was supposedly enshrining as the vehicle of the whole peoples' 
liberation. It was foreign in the sense that it didn't find ways to talk 
to people that had some relation to their actual condition, the 
actual content of their lives. It was bad propaganda, bureaucrati- 
cally conceived, self-limiting and reductive, and none of this was 
overcome by its so-called “purity of principle.” 


We say: propaganda must come from social practice. This is true 
in the abstract. The precise problem is that practice as now 
conceived by the movement is self-defeating in this process. Some- 
one works in a white working class neighborhood for 6 months, 
builds little (basically the limits of what all others have been able to 
build through similar work), and emerges with a totalist formulation 
and vaults to national prominence riding an ideological hobbyhorse. 
Someone works with hips and evolves a totalist formulation of the 
hip revolution and post-scarcity struggle; or generalizes the real 
relevance of 5th column work into a totalist view of revolutionary 
nihilism. Each element generalizes a relatively limited perception 
into a whole ground plan for revolutionary struggle. To the extent 
that Newsreel commits itself as a whole to any of these partial 
formulations it limits the scope and importance of its educational, 
propagandistic work. None of these limited perceptions in any way 
contain ways to understand how we will achieve the full breadth and 
strength of the struggle movement that we have to build if we're 
going to win, or the many different fronts that we're going to have to 
fight on between now and then. 
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BOOK REVIEW— 

Mass Communications and American Em- 
pire, Herbert | Schiller, Augustus M. Kelley 
Publishers, N.Y., 170 pp., Hardcover $9. 


Since outright colonial possession has in the 
main become impractical, other means—some 
traditional, some new—are being explored 
and exploited. In this, the United States is the 
major practitioner, having seized the opportu- 
nity at the end of the Second World War to 
organize and dominate the imperialist 


network. 

—Harry Magdoff, 

The Age of Imperialism 

Here, the “traditional” means are a globe- 
straddling navy and an extensive network 
of military bases. The "newer" techniques 
consist of “military assistance to bolster 
reliable governments against revolutions; 
economic aid to induce an environment 
hospitable to foreign capital and imports; 
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and the ubiquitous CIA." Late in his book, 
Magdoff touches on the construction of a 
U.S.-controlled global satellite communica- 
tions system as one of the various compo- 
nents of U.S. imperialism—recognizing the 
inclusion of the science of modern commu- 
nications in the list of those new tech- 
niques of imperialist domination. But all he 
gives to the subject is a portion of one 
paragraph. And this fact alone—that a re- 
cent and major work of anti-imperialist 
scholarship is practically devoid of insight 
into the imperialist uses of modern commu- 
nications technology—is ample justification 
for the study of Herbert Schiller's book, 
Mass Communications and American Em- 
pire. 

What Schiller demonstrates is the man- 
ner in which the United States has utilized 
its historic priority in the field of mass 
communications technology—far superior 
to that of any other nation in the West—to 
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achieve an international monopoly in every- 
thing from the export of radio/TV equip- 
ment and programming to the ownership of 
broadcasting facilities in other countries 
and the control of global satellite communi- 
cations. 


The fundamental advantages resulting 
from that monopoly are threefold: (1) an 
immense globe-wide strengthening of U.S. 
military communications, especially of 
those channels and networks most vital to 
counter-revolutionary efforts like the one in 
Vietnam; (2) the development of profit 
sources for commercial enterprises of all 
sorts: program exports, equipment manu- 
factures, license and patent transactions; 
(3) and most important in the long run, the 
opportunity to reach directly the rest of the 
people in the “free” world with an unrelent- 
ing message of American capitalism consu- 
merism—to attempt to insert in the minds 
of people the basic patterns of thought, 
expectation, and behavior most calculated 
to reinforce the continued expansion of the 
western capitalist system. 


Schiller's book offers revelations concern- 
ing U.S. military domination of national 
and international communications facili- 
ties, particularly of radio and TV air space. 
Ever since 1922, when the “civilian” Inter- 
department Radio Advisory Committee 
(IRAC) began “helping” the President allo- 
cate broadcast frequencies to various civil-. 
ian and government claimants, the 
government's share of the broadcast spec- 
trum has been consistently and uncom- 
monly heavy. The government's share is 

ion which is not under the surveil- 


puts “the portion of the radio spectrum 
that is available to non-governmental users 
at only 30 percent, and the remaining 70 
percent being Government agency con- 
trolled, with about 40 percent exclusively 
Government and totally withdrawn from 
citizen use.... A recent estimate indicates 
that the Armed Forces account for about 
three-fifths of government's share of the 
spectrum.” 

How has this come about? How is it that 
while the television owners of the United 
States pore over their TV Guides for pro- 
grams to watch, 60 to 70 percent of the air 
above their rooftops carries messages. 
which are not only unlisted, but which are 
completely inaccessible to their receiving 
equipment? The history of the thing, while 
bizarre, is nonetheless typical. The formal 
militarization of IRAC occurred during the 
Korean War, when Harry Truman placed 
CIA representatives on the Committee and 
then appointed a Telecommunications Ad- 
visor who, for the first time in the Commit- 
tee's history, appealed to the Defense 
Department for direct financial subsidiza- 
tion. Then, in 1963, following the discovery 
of communications weaknesses during the 
Bay of Pigs invasion and the Cuban missile 
crisis, President Kennedy established the 
National Communications System (NCS) 
“to provide necessary communications for 
the Federal Government under all condi- 
tions ranging from a normal situation to 
national emergencies and international cri- 
ses.” Management of this agency was 
placed in the hands of two chief officials— 
the director of Telecommunications Man- 
agement and the executive agent of the 
NCS. “The fate of the new agency was 
settled when President Kennedy designated 
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the Secretary of Defense (McNamara) as 


.the Executive Agent... Since 24 of the 30 


million channel miles of circuitry found in 
the NCS are owned or leased by the DOD, it 
was expected that the military establish- 
ment would be well-represented in the new 
system. What was surprising was the will- 
ingness of the Administration to turn over 
completely to the military services the entire 
governmental communications apparatus.” 
[emphasis added] 

In addition to formal control over 50 or 
60 percent of the country's communica- 
tions resources, the military exercises very 
significant informal control over much of 
what is left to the “civilian” sector. Accord- 
ing to a 1967 Business Week report cited 
by Schiller: "More than half the total R&D 
[research & development] done by profit- 
making corporations this year will be con- 
centrated in two industries—aerospace, 
and electrical machinery and communica- 
:tions, two industries in which the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
the Defense Department sink huge sums of 
research and development money." 

The subsequent dependence on the mili- 
tary of giants like ITT, AT&T, CBS, and RCA 
provoked comment from Variety: “There is 
a deep undercurrent of concern among 
critical observers of broadcasting over the 
strong profit allegiance between the Gov- 
ernment and broadcasters through multi- 
million dollar defense contracts— How, ob- 


= Servers are asking, can such special inter- 


ests by justified when radio and TV stations 
have become the most important force in 
mass media news; and especially at so 
critical a point in history when discerning 
assessment of Government news is essen- 
tial?" In another Variety article: "it's not 
unreasonable to conclude that none of the 
broadcast subsidiaries of war-contracting 
corporations acquitted its news obligations 
in à way upsetting to the contractor, the 
Defense Department." 


One might ask what the DOD planned to 
do with all those communications re- 
sources. In the late 1950's, a Pentagon 
spokesman explained that “The military 
services are using electronics and the radio 
spectrum as an integral part of the 
weapons system.” It is necessary “that U.S. 
military services have the capability of em- 
ploying modern weapons systems anywhere 
in the world where the need might arise.” 
Another Pentagon official, also quoted by 
Schiller, refers to its use in areas where 
tension develops and applauds the launch- 
ing of communications satellites as a 
means of extending "rapid, instantaneous, 
reliable communications to a new, trouble- 
some, out-of-the-way area.” ` 

More specific locations were revealed at 
an international conference in Geneva in 
1963 when various allocations. and priori- 
ties were established for the use of the new 
satellite broadcast spectrum. Private indus- 
try was awarded dominion over the “north- 
ern latitudes," i.e. the U.S., Canada, and 
Europe, while the National Communica- 
tions System of the DOD was licensed to 
operate largely in the “southern latitudes, 
the geographical arc that includes most of 
the poor peoples of the world." 

And the American taxpayer foot the bill. 
Not only has he shelled out billions for the 
research and development behind the 
present defense/electronics/communica- 
tions complex, he has been taxed billions 
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more for advertising and public relations 
designed to convince him of the need for 
his "defense" expenditures. Schiller re- 
lates, from a study by the Associated Press, 
that "the sums spent by the individual 
branches and agencies of government [for 
advertising] are dwarfed by the slice of 
taxes paid out for public relations by [pri- 
vate] companies holding defense and space 
contracts. These firms can charge the gov- 
ernment for public relations just as they do 
for other general management costs. One 
estimate is that the taxpayers directly pay 
at least $200 million a year for such press 
agentry on behalf of private companies.” 
In its direct pursuit of profits, private 
commercial utilization of U.S. communica- 
tions facilities is dominated in every re- 
spect by the standard monopolies. CBS is 
pointed to as a “worldwide communica- 
tions enterprise whose services and 
products are distributed in 100 countries.” 
NBC, a property of RCA, has developed a 
“syndication of 125 film series and services 
in 83 countries for more than 300 television 
stations." (RCA recently negotiated a con- 
tract to operate and maintain the first 
communication satellite earth station in 
Thailand.) Besides their direct overseas 
broadcast holdings, corporations like NBC 
have built up a lucrative business by selling 
technical and administrative expertise to 
developing countries. it follows that—over- 
seas—NBC has had the greatest influence 
on television in the management-services 
area, "where strictures against govern- 
ment-owned operations do not hold, as in 
Saudi Arabia, South Vietnam, West Ger- 
many, Peru, Yugoslavia, Kenya, Nigeria, 
- } 
The profits generated from these foreign 
investments are not only considerable but 
also crucial to the firms involved. As it was 
laid out by a former official of the U.S. 
Information Agency (USIA): "American TV 
products, for bettér and for worse, are 
setting the tone for television programming 
throughout the world.... Foreign sales were, 
until a few years ago, a source of random 
„profits peripheral to revenues from syndica- 
tion at home... Today, overseas sales ac- 
count for 60 percent of all U.S. telefilm 
Syndication activities and represent the 
difference between profit and loss for the 
entire industry." (In 1967, commercial TV 
exports were nearly $100 million per year.) 
Yet, despite the attractiveness of such 
immediate profits, most of which derive 
from sales to “high-income countries whose 
audiences. are prospective customers for 
the advertising messages that accompany 
and finance the film showings," the third 
world peoples have by no means been ne- 
glected. "Almost every U.S. distributor is 
selling films at cut-rate prices (in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia) against the day 
when these markets will become stronger.” 


As suggested earlier, Schiller is quite 
insistent that direct profits from U.S. com- 
munications business overseas are less 
than half the imperialist picture. “Equally, 
if not more important is the spread of the 
American system, the commercial model of 
communications, to the international 
arena." And later in the book: “Nothing 
less than the viability of the American indus- 
trial economy itself is involved in the inter- 
national commercialization of broadcasting" 
[emphasis Schiller's]. 


To dissect and understand this, it is 
important to recall the notion of historic 
priority. The United States possesses not 
only a striking superiority in communica- 
tions technology but a headstart of ten to 
50 years in the global implantation of com- 
mercial communications systems. Hence, 
by simply demanding that the codes and 
mores of "free enterprise" be applied to 
international traffic in communications as 
strictly as it is to traffic in other commodi- 
ties, the United States can and is assuming 
a total, if not absolute, hegemony over the 
minds of a huge captive audience. "If free 
trade is the mechanism by which a power- 
ful economy penetrates and dominates a 
weaker one, the free flow of information, 
the designated objective incidentally of 
UNESCO, is the channel through which life 
styles and value systems can be imposed 
on poor and vulnerable societies.” 


The process of this communications inva- 
sion is neither unconscious nor haphazard. 
Schiller refers to congressional hearings in 
1967 (Winning the Cold War: The U.S. 
Ideological Offensive) where one testimony 
reads; “Certain foreign policy objectives 
can be pursued by dealing directly with the 
people of foreign countries, rather than 
with their governments. Through the use of 
modern instruments and techniques of 
communications it is possible today to 
reach large or influential segments of na- 
tional populations—to inform them, to in- 
fluence their attitudes, and at times 
perhaps even to motivate them to a partic- 
ular course of action.” 

In practice, the ideological and commer- 
Cial offensive, seeking to spread and im- 
plant U.S. consumerism globally, is simply 
begun by broadcasting standard American 
radio/television fare from an already con- 
quered neighboring state. “The flashy show 
with its lowest common denominator emo- 
tional features, styled expressly by com- 
merce for the mass audience, cannot be 
kept out of one country if presented in 
another nearby." A particularly effective 


'device in this regard is American popular 


music. Dr. Joseph Klapper of CBS: “the 
broadcasting of popular music is not likely 
to have any immediate effect on the audi- 
ence's political attitude, but this kind of 
communication nonetheless provides a sort 
of entryway of Western ideas and Western 
Concepts" (Joseph Klapper, CBS). 

In assessing the consequences—eco- 
nomic, psychological, political—of such 
manipulation, Schiller writes that: 

Mistakes and failures in agriculture and 
industry, if momentarily disastrous, are still 
remediable. Cultural patterns, once estab- 
lished, are endlessly persistent. The opportu- 
nity to freshly mould a new nation's outlook 
and social behavior is historically unique; in 
modern mass communications hard and in- 
flexible laws, economic and technological, 
operate. If these laws are not taken into 
account in the beginning, and at least 
partially overcome, courses of develop- 
ment automatically unfold that soon be- 
come natural patterns. 

More specific consequences were sug- 
gested in a recent New York Times report, 
not cited by Schiller, concerning a psychiat- 
ric study of Chilean residents at eight pro- 
vincial Chilean colleges sponsored by the 
United States. The study revealed serious 


‘emotional disturbance in 48 percent of the 


students, with many cases requiring inten- 
sive psychiatric care; “in extolling the vi 
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tues of technological society, the colleges 
have produced a wave of personality pro- 
blems coming into conflict with the values 
of Chile's rural society.” 


In a chapter on international satellite 
communications, Schiller very concretely 
shows how the United States was able to 
| meld historic technological priority with 
| government/corporation collusion іп order 
to ensure perpetual- monopoly control over 
INTELSET, the international space commu- 
nications consortium organized in July, 
1964. The charter of the consortium pro- 
vides that “no matter how many new mem- 
bers may eventually join the system, the 
United States share cannot fall below 50.6 
percent.” 

It is a valuable chapter in a book of 
valuable content. However, the most nota- 
ble defect lies in the author's failure to 
| address himself to basic political questions 
raised by some of his own arguments. For 
I example, he makes no use of the informa- 
tion to document the long-range United 
i States objective—economic and political 
subjugation of the Third World by American 
corporate structure. More specifically, in 
ј the Third World where the U.S. ruling class 
i is constructing a communications grid of 
unparalleled scope, he draws no conclu- 
sions about the relationship between the 
various components of that grid and the 
particular political/economic/social pro- 
| grams of U.S. imperialism. Thus, the рге- 
liminary ‘‘brainwashing” of the subject 

oples through mass communications 


pe 
media is presented without referen 

| larger policies and projects which are а 
| direct product of an expansionist foreign 
| policy. And the communications media is 
| but one phase, a single strategic weapon in 
4 

| 


а multifaceted war for domination. Because 
of his failure to connect the particular to 
the overall imperialist policy from which it 
flows, Schiller seems to suggest that the 
institutions of the mass communications 
empire can, by itself, achieve the expan- 
Sionist aims of American capitalism. A dual 
and incorrect implication follows from this 
| failure: first that ideology via media trans- 
i mission is unrelated to the real commer- 
cialism of the western capitalist system 
when, in fact, this denies the existence of 
centuries of culture and tradition already 
deeply imbedded. 

In summary, the author circuitously 
avoids drawing the revolutionary conclu- 
sions demanded by all of his evidence and 
most of his underlying concepts. In re- 
sponse to the threat of U.S. communica- , 
tions imperialism, he calls for a vaguely 
conceived "international covenant" that 
would permit “impartial” supervision and 
regulation both of frequency allocation and 
of program content. Besides being itself 
manipulative, such a non-solution overlooks 
the precedented fact that any “free world" 
international regulatory agency would be 
dominated by the corporate elite of the 
United States for precisely the same rea- 
sons that the FCC and the Defense Depart- 
ment are so dominated now. 

Yet, with all of its political omissions, 
Schiller's book, it is worthwhile repeating, 
does contain valuable and informative con- 
tent which will serve as an indispensable 
supplement to any collection of writings on 
U.S. imperialism. 


RAY REECE is on the staff of Leviathan. 
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What lified us to our feet and drew us 
blood-braving, taut-lunged, 
into streets never of our own charting? 


impossible to hear, 
we should admit that we didn’t always know 
we were demanding everything: 


=l: 

Ф 

= 

š Before the truth becomes difficult to say, 
Ф 

E! 


That no child anywhere should starve. 
That no one should have too much while most people 
have too little. 
That every law, custom, practice 
protecting the money and property of the rich 
from those dying in want is hereby invalid. 
That our water and skies, our earth and sea, 
will no longer be the cesspool in which 
the wastes of the wealthy are dumped to poison us-— 
while they skim on the yachts of profit 
over the planet they are murdering, 
committing our suicide for us without our permission. 
That we will not be listed on cards 
for shipment to our local concentration camp, 
lying in readiness near Allenwood, Pennsylvania, 
which can be filled at the stroke of the President's pen, 


for demanding that the goods of the earti 
be possessed by the people of the earth everywhere— 
which they should. 


Yes, something braced us even then 

with the knowledge that those who own us 

would not give us back our freedom peacefully, nonviolently; 
it would have to be fought for, wrested free, 

our struggle less violent than the daily mass murders 
they find it necessary to inflict here and abroad 

merely to maintain things as they unjustly are, 

and look, the smoke rising to scorch our lungs, 

bullets to vent cataracts of our blood, 

but what burns away is our servitude 

and what slides free is a river 

in which the new age will wash away 

all murderous differences between one child and another. 


Brothers and sisters, it's only human to be afraid. 
How nice it would be to live in that time, not this, 
the aftertaste of our age already spat out, bitter, 

on those who buy and sell our life 

in the name of what we call greed 

and they call profit. 

But fear is not our only resource; 

there is sharing, braving, loving, 

and every raised fist now 

is a testament against the time, soon, tomorrow, today, 
when words are no longer permitted to print 

the facts we know in our gut, 

every fist an emblem of 

the wordless defiance we will need then 

when the silence descends against all we know — 
and our dying bodies are the only language left us. 


E EN 


= Written as І go along, word after 5 

3 i word, without backtracking—whoever thought 

m one could ever go back, anyway. I’ve 

©D seen my life lately as a series of rooms, 

©. a railroad flat. I used to think it was 

= open-ended, but as each one with its own 
sense of decoration and period and lived-in 

3 chaos or order recedes and is no longer 

Ф the envelope for the living once done there 
or the living now, it becomes an evaporating 

` museum that only I can revisit to remark 

the quality of light along its walls. 


If I have lived in cities too long 
it is because each room of my life 
opens out on a city surrounding if, a glare of 
dense activity just beyond the still 
curtains where he, the stranger, sits 
writing or watching or listening 
or lies making love—to himself or 
others or both or no one. Funny, 
but he always had plans and expectations, 
that such-and-such an act would result 
in such-and-such and therefore executed, 
x high hope for a dese 
ever led in its consequences to what 
the intent had outlined and it seems 
easier now to drift through this room 
without lying about high purposes any longer. 


Robin, you worry about me when I’m not 
watching, wondering if something within me 
has broken. The written poems lie unmailed— 
who would want them, full of more prose 

as I go on, and more terror, seeing the 
coming revolution, the letting of blood, 
perhaps unjustly, perhaps for nothing, 

yet seeing it there in the next room, 

wanting it to be at least for something, 

some thin hope of change—and here I am, 
locked in act and hope again, though this hope 
is only for a narrowing of consequences. 

We'll have tea on broken china, then, 

and if the love I write with my lips 

across your body and the acts I write 
trembling on this ambience of light and 

dark add up to nothing, I have to consider + 
the acts and lips and poems—if they 

are worthy of themselves, this moment, I mean, 
this reality. I begin to see no other. 


And I'm along now in the museum to where 
one room will have no exit, except in darkness, 
and here with a cracked cup, standing perhaps 
Sor my head or any hopes I once bore proudly 
or standing for nothing, I don’t know 
anymore, I look through the doorway into 

that last room and decide that maybe 

ГИ stay here for a while before 

moving on, though the all-black pictures 

could really be inviting if you think 

about it, which I know you have. 

Yes, there's something broken in me 

and my only worry is that we are 

buying too many of the bad paintings 

and gimcracks preserved here with 

rubber checks you'll have to pay for 

later. I'm not the same anymore. 
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But it doesn't matter, that's what 
I started out trying to say. The room 

here will do, if it will do for you. 

All it contains is the twa of us, a 
naked, sitting on pillows on a floor, 

some of each of us touching each other, 

taking tea no longer from the formally 

arranged tray we used to carry to 

the chairs and table by the bustling 

furore of a marble-enclosed fire, 

but taking it as we may, lightly 

touching, just before or after love. 


I could sit this way a century 

and possibly shall, watching color play 

across us and our bodies that I am і 
5o proud of since their leanness k 
and loveliness and strength and agility А 
are the and proff of our love, 

though untested as yet by any cruelties 

of battle we will somehow, at any rate, 


face together. It's easy to bec now w 
£ r e Se ae a ннннананананнаннанаь CAR 
the next room 1. of is, believe me, A IIIS en EC EO WZ 
calm enough for both of us, regardless 

of how restive one of us might become when 1 
the other is holding his breath. Look, if 

hooves or club or gun strike either down, à 
we'll have time maybe for a glance, > 
a whole room of real time to-share 

before the last, where every black ` 

crazy painting in my broken mind 

is displayed in all its splendor 

for the eyeless tourist who stumbles 

upon them there, unsigned, side by side with yours. 
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The cyanide pellet drops into the liquid 
or: 

the squad takes aim or: 

the platform springs open or: 


` the club 


bayonet 

you-name-it crushes the skull or: 
hands push, you sway 

over city streets, over bridged riverwater, 
over precipice, over any sort of space or: 
you are simply locked away to rot, 


buggering when you can, though it 
ceases to matter or: 

you listen to reason and remain silent 

and parcel out drops of the poison 

of living in this time and place 

over years. of unprotesting bitterness or: 

you pick up rock, brick, stick, rifle, 

grenade, bomb, machinegun, 

drive car or truck or something 

into something else they need in order to go on 
parceling out these choices— 

"never mind who or what you bring down, 

it will never be enough, it will not 

necessarily be the right person or thing, 

the right murderer, the right rich white 
American most directly involved in 

starving or maiming pacified populations. 
Think of the luxury of all these choices; 

if you were one of the starved or maimed 
you wouldn’t find time for protest of any 

sort, or even find bitter the 

unprotesting attempt to stuff something 

in your mouth, no matter how often you dreamt 
of.monsters tearing at monsters, never 
knowing they were Mrs. Onassis on her yacht, 
whose husband gave a million dollars 

to Bedford-Stuyvesant’s white-run 

pacification program—to improve his image— 
or David Rockefeller, the apartheid 

profiteer, or Ј" Paul Getty, or H. L. 

Hunt, or millionaires who pay no taxes, 

or the head of any institution, this one perhaps. 
And then there is the presumed right 

of at least naming names, 

like writing someone on the bullet of a poem 
and firing it blindly into the air 

before it explodes in your head, making 

you pick up rock, brick, stick, rifle, etc., 

and throw, strike, fire, etc., 

until they catch you and administer 

club, bayonet, platform, squad, pellet, etc,: 
Like sticking pins in dolls 

made of living flesh. 


— It must be this cramp of pain they felt, 

= the Greek Slave, raped Saxon, Indian, black. 
(D Some feel it their whole life long 

or have felt it for generations, whole 
ghettoes of convulsed impotence. 


o 
= And I have lived with it now a week or two 
© and find it unendurable, 

= 


It's like the tightenings of a fact 

in your stomach, pulling together 

taut panic-knots of muscle and nerve. 

You feel it in difficult breathing, 

your lower rib-cage seems actually swollen 
with whatever spasms board-hard beneath it 
and all the langorous highways of skin 

that lead to the groin’s metropolis of desire 
seem cordoned off, the city ` 

locked up in mourning. 


The first attempt: nightstick. 

Watching the demonstrators, one policeman 
had time to pick out a couple to charge later, 
a couple who clung to each other, thinking 
their warm bodies might simply be 

counted by the press to weight the scales 
against murder. The woman, especially, 
seemed his target as he flailed. But 

the terror remained aloof as yet: we could 
congratulate ourselves on our quick thinking, 
loyalty in the face of danger, our own 

moral rectitude, the man's. irredeemability. 


Second: ten fists. 
Cruising in a car at dawn on a Sunday 
morning, five white fellows could pick off 
in the block ahead the lone East Village 
creep (out for cigarettes, still ` 
| by time and terror) 


to his knees as punishment for 
moriting the shouted slogans of their 
disapproval. But 

the terror, in the days of healing, 

only flirted with me as yet: 

an isolated occurrence, unexectable, 
freakish, preventible with the use 

of a little caution. 

And these first encounters even 
became comfortable appurtenances 
after a bit: symbols of my earnestness, 
authenticating my choices: I didn’t 
cut my hair, hide indoors, ayoid 
cop-encircled demonstrations. Now 

the game was for real. How nice 

to have been tested, to have passed muster. 


Third: hooves 

—of frightened horses spurred full career 
into an outraged crowd watching 

students being bloodied behind barred gates. 
Scrambling and slipping on the bald asses 
of parked cars, falling hoof-near, 

Í saw Robin slipping, graning: 

limping ahead unharmed. And as 

wave after wave of surges drove 

us down streets, into apartment lobbies 
helter-skelter, tipping tables over 

in our terror, at last it arrived 

in a tight embrace around my throat, 

my gui, my testicles: 

I've come to stay, it said. 


Leviathan 


freezing all flow of words in me, even acidulous ones. 
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Fourth: knife 

—making an as yet unpunctured dent in my 
Jear-striated throat as three blacks, 
anomic, drifters, not black extremists 
as the ironies of justice might better 
have staged it, but junkies probably 
„from the Heroin Hilton of the 

Lower East Side, battering through 
our door half-a-block away as we 
entered it one night, one of them 

up the stairs after Robin, 

two of them forcing me flat to the wall, 
a scene aborted by a neighbor who 
- menaced them with a broken bottle, 

` the possible inevitable 

rape and murder never played out. 
And after all, we are not their friends 
and they alone of the four times 
glinted back any of the same terror 

Т live with now like an invisible 
„plastic suit that swathes my waking 
and suffocates my sleeping. 


The good gray people speak of law 
and order while the real terror 

slinks through streets with its 

orderly widening of cracks through 
masonry and concrete, letting 

red grass blades flicker there in neat 
whorls, obeying the laws of combustion 
to smile smoke over polluted skies. 
Their order—of hunger and clubs, 

of compliant submission to rules 

E Ea of what life-sparks 

—— fail to catch fire within their ledgers— 

meets this one, 

the terror, the terror 


A 
making any act possible 
simply as alleviation from 
rigid bands of muscle too taut 
not to snap in fury, not to 
break itself upon fists, hooves, 
nightsticks, and knives. 


Some see the revolution as though 

it were Shiva's wife, the skulled 

Priestess who disembowels her prey 

like a dog tearing at a live wildebeest, 
mouth open for the random spurt 

of living blood. But that is, rather, 

the true face of this, our gray 

order of heartbreak cruelty, 

so cold only random murders can 

express its steely exuberance. 

For the terror I see ahead 

is not that avidity, but the shock 

of hate and rage guaranteed to degrade 
my own perennial naivete that longs after 
some (after all) innocent lyric 

that can last centuries of giving 

back this day’s sun to the hearer, 

like a bead of amber crystalizing timelessness. 


For the terror I see, the revolution, 
wipes away clean this violent order 

that brutalizes brutalizing cops, 
dehumanizes white suburban kids in cars 


who want to bruise the life they fear and envy 


—of long-haired pot—and sex-joy, 

drives horses in groans to trampling 
guilty bystanders at the glimmer of a spur, 
torments a black junkie into wasting 

any white at the clink of a dime 

(and why not—he won't live long enough 
to join the Panther's righteous militia, 

if he ever heard of it to begin with). 
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that will at least be quick, human, abrogating 


poner NN 


No, not the cliche of Shiva's consort and 
cross-bones, but a woman, newly delivered 
of a downy moist baby, a new age, 

the bloody afierbirth still imprinted 

on any-colored skin, but already fading 

like my personal terror into the greater terror 
of being alive, ruleless, voiceless, 

untried, unimagined, 

a baby lifted fresh-lunged 

into the dawn overarching a larger justice 
than our days dream of. 

So if this peristaltic labor of dry-heave fear 
is her deliverance, then I will cringe and shudder 
and, like some asthmatic terrorist, 

perhaps kill or die 

to tug that child from the lawful disorder 

of a dying time. 

Now she leans out of aftertime like an ikon 
of terror transmuted, 

mild, severe, plain. 

And her breasts, uncovered, are wet 

but what runs there is 

not her, my, our, your blood 

but our life, like words, like the rush 

of desire, like fresh milk 

that a baby’s mouth encircles, half-asleep, smiling. 
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to the Editors 
Dear Leviathan, 

Your article “Inflation, Depression, and 
the Working Class” (by David Kotz, Levia- 
than #5) puzzled me on several counts. 

You claim that Keynesian policies in the 
US. have resulted in the post-war inflation 
and that, from the capitalist point of view, 
the edge of inflation cuts most deeply in the 
sphere of international transactions. Accord- 
ing to your argument, routine funding of 
American imperial ventures requires a large 
balance of payments surplus. Since you see 
the American inflation eating away this im- 
perial fund, you conclude that a rising price 
level is against the interests of the ruling 
class. 


-. You. аге wrong to use the current infla- 
tion as the major explanation for the increas- 
ing balance of payments deficit. Aren’t 
almost all the other countries of the world 
inflating? Isn’t it the relative rates of inflation 
which determine competitive price advan- 
tages and hence the amount of surplus or 
deficit on the trade account? ... 


Unless you put forward reasons why Amer- 
ica must inflatemore than other countries with 
which we trade, you cannot claim to have 
shown why the American wage-price spiral 
exhausts the imperial fund. Incidental’ com- 
ments about the competition coming from 
imported German and Japanese products do 
not suffice to prove this. We may run a deficit 
with both Germany and Japan but make up 
the difference by trading with France or 
Britain. 

You might reply that all you wanted to 
demonstrate was that a smaller rate of infla- 
tion in the United States would at least 
loosen the financial constraints on American 
imperial policy... But this ignores the fact ... 
[that] because American dollars are inflated, 
Americans can purchase factories, labor and 
armies abroad at bargain prices. In this re- 
gard, inflation is the friend of the American 
multi-national corporation. 


If the purpose of your article was to dem- 
onstrate that inflation will call forth efforts by 
the ruling class to combat inflation, and that 
these efforts will intensify the class struggle, 
you failed. Inflation need not cause a reduc- 
tion in the balance of payments surplus, so in 
your model, there is no imperative for capita- 
lists to change the situation, 

But what if the imperial fund does disap- 
pear? What would be the effects on the 
economic situation at home? You nowhere 
prove that imperialism is a sine gua non of 
capitalism. If we want to develop a revised 
version of the breakdown theory of capital- 
ism, we will have to do more homework. 
Perhaps a deeper look into the specifics of 
how inflation is generated can reveal the sort 
of contradictions I know you are looking for. 
Beneath the wage-price spiral and the Phil- 
lips curve are political taboos no capitalist 
government can ignore. Pretending that all 
the problems have been solved is not the way 
to encourage further work we all need to do. 

—Keith Aufhauser, 
Cambridge Li 
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WORK, WORK, WORK 


A lot of us are talking about the working class nowadays: but what about 
work itself? What does it mean for particular people to have to work at a 
particular job? What is work like under this system; how does it affect the 
people who do it; what do they think about their working lives? 

Some years ago, New Left Review (London) began to publish a series of 
personal accounts written by people in a wide variety of different 
occupations describing their work and their feelings about it and them- 
selves. A factory worker on the dead time of factory work: but also a 
busdriver, a computer programmer, a "housewife." They wrote about 
what they did; and they also wrote about the meaning of what they did, 
about what they wanted out of life, what they settled for, what they still 
want. It is not heard to understand what a bus driver does: but what does 
it mean to be a bus driver, eight hours a day, forty hours a week, fifty 
weeks in the year, year after year? That is what these personal accounts 
are all about. 

Twenty of these accounts, collected together by Ronald Fraser, were 
recently published in England by Penguin Books under the Title, Work. 
Work also contains a concluding essay by Raymond Williams (author of 
The Long Revolution) on the meaning of work—as it is, as it could be. 
Work is not commercially available in the United States; but through a 
special arrangement with New Left Review, Leviathan will sell copies of 
this important collection to its readers. To receive a copy of Work send 
this coupon with $1.50 (which includes postage) to: Leviathan, 2700 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10025. 


Name .. 


Address 


City/State/Zip Code 


Please send me ... copies of WORK at $1.50 each. Payment is enclosed 
(Orders must be prepaid.) 


PRINTING WORKSHOP 


people to become ‘Movement Printers.’ During the past summer we 
trained four people to print, three of whom are actively trying to set up a 
press. Because of this summer’s success we will be training people all year 
round. Training does not begin at any special time; we will accept people 
every 2-3 weeks—there should always be openings. The time needed to. 
learn to print is 1-2 months. We're sorry we can't provide room and board 
while you are here but we don't have it. During the summer „several 
people had part-time jobs while they were learning—it worked out well. 
We will try to train people in all skills: layout, offset camera work, plate 
burning, printing, folding and other miscellany that they will need to 
know. The work will be intensive. Women and community organizers are 
especially encouraged to come. 


Please write or call first: Printing Workshop, New England Free Press, 791 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 02118—536-9219. 


if you live in 


East & North 
Central 

Central & South 

West 
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HOW TO GET RADIO HAVANA ON SHORT WAVE 


band 


11:30 to 11:45 on all bands is devoted to news about the Venceremos Brigades. Note that all times 
are listed in terms of Eastern Standard time. 


THE NEW CRITICS PRESS, INC. 
A new publishing house organized by insurgent social scientists and publish- 
ers of critical social science in various fields. 


Scholar-critics are invited to submit manuscripts for possible publication. 
Translators of German, French, and Italian are also invited to inquire. 


EI 
Gm] Mau m D.C. aco; 9 Washington Terrace, St. Louis, Mo. 63112 
NET PRONAOS бо то ME Comma то DEFEND THE собрано DI CLA. E B 


VENCEREMOS BRIGADES t 


This winter, 600 Americans are going to demonstrate their 
support of the Cuban revolution with the sweat of their 
backs, by cutting cane alongside their Cuban.companeros in 
the 10-million ton sugar harvest. The Venceremos Brigades 
will be made up of all kinds of Americans—latino, black and 
white from all over the country. Half will leave for Cuba 
approximately the end of November, the other half the end 
of January. Each group will stay and work for two months 
and then return. Interested? Write: 

Venceremos Brigades 

P.O. Box 643 

Cathedral Station 

New York, New York 10025 


If you can't help with your work; can you help with a contribution 
toward the Brigade's expenses? 


RADIO HAVANA CUBA 


_ ANNOUNCES ITS и 


7TH INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


CONTEST RULES: (1) Applicants should answer the 
following question: What is the significance of the 
Cuban Revolution for Latin America? (2) Answers must 

Only those received in Havana 


Radio Havana lis 


give the following information: Name, Address, Age, 

Marital- Status, Country of Citizenship, Occupation, 

Place of Work, Job Duties, If Student Where and What, 

When Did You Begin Listening to Radio Havana, If 

Ete n Cuba and When, Additional Comments if 
esi e 


CONTEST PRIZES: (1) Each of the 21 winners of the 
contest will be awarded an all-éxpense-paid trip to Cuba 
to attend the July 26, 1970, festivities for the 17th 
anniversary of the attack on the Moncada Garrison, (2) 
The winners will attend, as guests of honor on the 
presidential stand, the main ceremony of the festivities, 
(3) During their 3-week stay in Cuba, the winners will 
visit farms, new schools, hospitals, tourist centers, new 
industrial plants and any other place they wish to visit. 


WHERE ENTRIES ARE TO BE SENT: Send your 
„entries to—RADIO HAVANA CUBA, Apartado 70-26, 
Havana, Cuba. The closing date for the contest is March 
30, 1970. Considering that mail to Cuba is considerably 
delayed, send your answer as soon as possible to insure 
your participation in the contest. 


frequency time 


9525 & 8:30, 10:30, 
31 & 25m 11865 kc 11:30 pm—EST 
25m 11760 kc 11:00 to 12:30 pm—EST 
25m 11930 kc 2:00 am—EST 


Leviathan 


Pantheon Books publish many titles of interest to the 
movement. This is not a fancy with-it ad. Merely a list 
of some of our latest and forthcoming titles we hope 
you will look at. If you have suggestions and 
comments we hope you will write to us. 


AMERICAN POWER 
m AND THE NEW MANDARINS 
Noam Chomsky 


! 
Chomsky dissects the way in which American liberal intellectuals i 
have responded to their doubly privileged position—as | 

1 


representatives of а society with incomparable wealth апа power, CAPTAIN SWING < 
апа as individuals who share іп the use of that power. Не shows George Rude and E. J. Hobsbawm 
m how these ''new mandarins’ construct an ideology which justifies 


This is a history of social protest in England during the Industrial 

Revolution, concentrating on the great uprising of 1830 when i 
agrarian workers rampaged against both the coming of : 
mechanization and the continuation of a repressive social structure. i 


their claim to power, and reinterpret both past and present to 
» support that claim. 
Cloth—$7.95; Paper—$2.45 


P This is an exciting book on a little-known aspect of English history, — ! 
| one with relevance to the rise of trade unionism at the end of the | — 
century as well as to similar agrarian revolts in Europe and America. | 
| - FASCISM TODAY: Cloth—$7.95 i 1 
| A WORLD SURVEY ' ER 
Angelo del Boca and Mario Giovana 
This is the first comprehensive survey on a world scale of radical 
& rightwing NUNG EDO with a МЕНН summary of the roots ART AND REVOLUTION & ј | 
of fascism, nationalist and racist tendencies, attitudes toward THE MOMENT OF CUBISM i = 
» communism and capitalism and the attitude of liberal democracy to John Berger i - 
- the movement. The book treats the rise of fascism in the twenties. Two books of extraordinary interest, the first a treatment of the rold — | : 
the. Fascist International of 1934, the Nazi expansion in Europe and of the revolutionary artists in the Soviet Union today. the second * - 


the various manifestations. of. ino-radical pg today. | group of essays on the image of imperialism in art, the concept of 
| book оп the state of art against its various Socal backdrops 


>. property. on Guevara and Rembrandt A strong. clear and-enlivening" 1 
Со јад —À cap E PC 


x 4 film, RUE T) Paper—$1.95 > j Е Р 
| HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR: | MOMENT: Clom-$5.95 S tom = 
x FROM THE KOREAN WAR < ! ; 
e TO THE PRESENT. 2 sale 
= Andre Fontaine OBJECTIVITY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH TN = Р 
EB This is the second volume of this monumental work. much of which *| Gunnar Myrdal ` дии NUT 
was drawn from first hand knowledge of many of the leading Objectivity is the conclusion of a lifetime's work in the social a, Z 
political figures throughout the fifties. Fontaine recreates the crises sciences. an analysis of the idealógy of research as we know it and X 
and decisions which led to the development and maintenance of an attempt to get at the root meaning, of objectivity itself. In the 
the cold war. its attitudes and positions. Each volume is both an process Myrdal has constructed a devastating critique of the ruling = 
exhaustive study of the complexities of international politics and a metaphysique of the social sciences and an explanation for why so 
Quide for students of the cold war in particular. much research is hidebound by vested intellectual int and 
| Cloth—$10.00 outmoded categories. 
Paper—$1. " 
= ре! 1.95 K] 
l 
I THE WORLD THE SLAVEHOLDERS MADE — «а 
Eugene D. Genovese ! 
His first book since The Political Economy of Slavery, The World 2 Í 
relates the slave regimes of the American south with those 1 
£ established elsewhere in the hemisphere, analyzing the debate on 
the nature of the slave society. He argues a class approach to the 
historical process and attempts to account for the pro-slavery 
x argument and the ideology that came to defend slavery in the 
abstract. 
= Cloth—$6.95 
| 


‘Panteon ` 


The subscription rate for Leyi 
($5.50 in Canada; 
Single š issues s fifty cents. 


iuo 


for my subscription. 


I would like to become a charter subscriber to Levia- 


than. Enclosed is my contribution of: 
[1$100 []$50 ^[]$25 


IE 1 would like more information about your consign- 
ment. rates for bookstores and Movement organiza- 


SUBSCRIBE 


- Ubon 6 ќе 


T1 yor twelve issues 
16.50 surface, $17.50 by air). 


* 


-. tions. 
+ > 
Name” 
Address Å 
City/State/Zip m 
* 
^" Make checks SP to: : 
> .— _ LEVIATHAN. Š 


330 Grove St. - 
San Francisco, Cal. 94102 
Tel.: (415) 861-1824, 


еј КЗ 4 824-8652 


